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Cause of the Agricultural Depression 


HE agricultural de- 
pression has been at- 
tributed t o many 
causes. Tractors, 
trucks, automobiles, 
land speculation, over- 
production, lack of di- 
versity, lack of coop- 
erative marketing, in- 

flation and deflation, taxes, and the 

like have each been tagged as the 
real cause. 

The substitution of the gasoline 
engine for horses would have caused 
some readjustment in agriculture. It 
would have checked the rapidity of 
the agricultural expansion, but could 
not have caused an agricultural de- 
pression. When an agricultural de- 
pression was brought on by other 
forces, the gradual reduction in the 
number of horses 
was an added unfa- 240 
vorable factor. The 
reduction in horses 
and mules has re- 
leased crop land for 
the growth of food 
for human beings at 
about one-half the /20 
rate at which popu- 
lation has increased. 

The total reduction 
in the last ten years 
has released nearly 
six per cent of the 
crop area of the na- 
tion, but population 1910 
has increased by FIGURE 1. 
more than twice this 
percentage. 

The depression 
has also been attributed to over-pro- 
duction. There was considerable ex- 
pansion in the acreage of crops from 
1910 to 1920. The production of 
corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, and 
buckwheat per capita for the years 
1918 to 1920 averaged 2,592 pounds, 
which was one per cent more than 
for the five years 1910 to 1914. This 
increase of one per cent coupled with 
the decrease in horses made produc- 
tion somewhat too high. 

Since 1920, the acres of crops have 
declined and population has been 





By G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson 


growing even more rapidly. The 
production of the six grain crops per 
capita in 1924 to 1926 averaged 2,196 
pounds. This is lower than for any 
other three-year period for the past 
fifty years. Even after allowing for 
the amount of these crops formerly 
used for horse feed and not now re- 
quired, the production per capita is 
far lower than at any time in the last 
thirty years. 

There was some over-production for 
two or three years, but the over-pro- 
duction was small compared with the 
agricultural depression. The depres- 
sion was primarily due to other 
causes. Farm prices have been used 
as an indication of the degree of over- 
production, but farm prices are not a 
measure of supply and demand. Sup- 
ply and demand govern retail prices. 
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TAXES PAID BY FARMERS IN NEW YORK AND 


UNION WAGE RATES 


Since taxes are primarily payments for labor, they rose approximately 


as wages rose 


Farm prices are retail prices less the 
costs of distribution. 

Many persons have thought that 
the lack of diversity was the cause of 
the depression. If your neighbor is 
raising two crops that do not pay, and 
you are raising two others that do not 
pay, each of you should raise all four 
crops and become prosperous. 

A bill to subsidize diversity was in- 
troduced into Congress and had 
strong backing. It proposed that the 
farmers in the Northwest be aided in 
buying sows, cows, and hens. The 


bill did not indicate how much in- 
crease in eggs, butter, and pork was 
desired; nor did it indicate which re- 
gion now producing these articles 
should go out of business. If the pro- 
duction of any one food is to be ex- 
panded greatly, it should be because 
the supply of the product is deficient 
or because some other region should 
reduce production. Those who advo- 
cated diversity usually selected a com- 
modity that was high in price to be 
substituted for one that was low in 
price, not realizing that the price sit- 
uation might be reversed quickly. In 
a period of financial deflation, the 
choicer foods such as butter and eggs 
tend to be high relative to less desir- 
able foods. Therefore, some expan- 
sion of these may be desirable. How- 
ever, the long-time tendency in agri- 
cultural production 
is to specialize on a 
few products that 
are best adapted to 
the region. There 
are cases in which 
the type of farming 
should be changed, 
but for each case 
where the farming 
is too specialized, it 
is easy to find an- 
other case where it 
is too diversified. 
Iowa farming is 
very diversified, but 
/924 Iowa farmers have 
noticed the agricul- 
tural depression. 

Since the costs of 
distribution are so 
high compared with farm prices, the 
desirability of raising food for home 
use is, for the time being, unusually 
great. 

Cooperation has been proposed as a 
true remedy of the depression. If 
neither you nor your neighbor are 
prosperous, pool the proceeds of the 
two farms and spend the winter in 
Florida. Cooperation has done much 
and will do much more in the future; 
but to expect cooperation to cure the 
agricultural depression is to expect 
the impossible. 
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Does Your Family Suffer in Winter Months? 


By Erma Hollen Underwood 






(This talk by a Nutrition Specialist of the New York State College of Home Economics was broadcast 





ACH winter the 
problem of plan- 
ning meals for 
a family is more 
perplexing than 
in summer when 
an abundance of 
products from 
garden, orchard 
and dairy are 
available. Every 
homemaker real- 
izes increasingly 
the responsibility of feeding the fam- 
ily properly in winter as well as in 
summer, if the members are to enjoy 
the best health. 

She should indeed give serious con- 
sideration to the fact that food is 
probably the greatest single factor in 
influencing health. Many difficulties, 
such as constipation, indigestion, 
paleness, headache, and colds occuc 
more frequently in winter. These ail- 
ments in most cases are influenced or 
even caused by wrong diet and lack 
of sunshine, and it is highly impor- 
tant that the homemaker plan meals 
which will prevent and relieve such 
conditions. 

Unfortunately the human body is 
unable to store a sufficient reserve of 
the necessary fresh foods during the 
summer season to last through the 
winter. The essential food materials 
must be supplied every day in order 
to have the body function well and 
to maintain good resistance to disease. 

Certain food materials may be 
stored to some extent but it is not 
wise for us to use up those minimum 
reserves at any time, and least of all 
in winter for several reasons. First: 
winter is the season when even the 
out-of-door person is forced to live 
within walls a part of the time, and 
therefore hygienic conditions are very 
different than in summer. Second: 
the amount of available sunshine is 
much less in the winter and we rea- 
lize that sunshine is a most important 
factor in maintaining health and good 
resistance to infection. Third: Stud- 
ies made by thousands of homemakers 
show that instead of building up re- 
serves of strength in winter the aver- 
age family falls short in supplying 
and using a sufficient amount of veg- 
etables, fruits, milk and whole grains. 
The winter diet is likely to be over- 
supplied with meat, starch, sugar and 
fats. 

Obviously the one factor over 
which we can be master is to choose 
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with judgment the foods which we 
eat. Even though we cannot change 
the climate or cause the sun to shine 
upon us more days of the year, we 
can arrange for a food supply to 
furnish good variety the year round. 

What is good variety? It is said 
that there is safety in variety and 
danger in monotony and this is par- 
ticularly true of food. The people 
who enjoy and eat many kinds of 
food are more likely to have good 
diets than those who eat only one or 
two kinds of food. True variety does 
not result from having many kinds 
of meat or many kinds of pastry such 
as cake, cookies, doughnuts and pie. 
This is only variety in form and a re- 
peating of similar food values. Many 
of you, who were brought up on 
farms, will remember that after but- 
chering time the planning of meals 
seemed much easier because meat was 
served two or threé times a day. 

True variety means supplying, dur- 
ing the three meals of the day for 
every day of the year, those food ma- 
terials necessary for the nutrition 
process to be carried on satisfactorily. 
In other words, meat will not supply 
all the body needs, neither will bread 
or potatoes or even a combination of 
these three. If one adds to these 
foods generous amounts of milk, veg- 
etables, fruits, eggs, butter, cheese 
and some sweets there:will be real va- 
riety in the diet, and a variety which 
is well worth its price. 

The food materials needed in the 
body for growth, regulating and main- 
tenance are richly supplied in certain 
foods. Milk furnishes us with an 
abundant amount of lime for bone 
growth and repair, if we get a suffi- 
cient amount daily. Every child should 
have from three-fourths to one quart 
of milk daily, and every adult should 
have one pint in order to be sure that 
the lime need is taken care of. The 
milk may be cooked in food or used 
as a drink. Cheese may be substituted 
once in a while for part of the milk 
with the older child and adult. 

It is highly desirable to have an 
abundance of vegetables because of 
their high iron and vitamin content. 
Three servings of vegetable are rec- 
ommended daily—two 
of these should be in 
addition to potatoes. Be 
There is no objection | 
to serving potatoes 
more than once each | 
day if the other vege- \ 













tables are included. The dark green 
and leafy vegetables are especially 
valuable for iron, and should be 
served at least four times a week. 

Fruits are also valuable for vita- 
mins and minerals and should be 
served twice each day. It is recom- 
mended that a fresh fruit or canned 
tomatoes or a raw vegetable be used 
each day in the diet. The cereal prod- 
ucts are especially high in energy 
value and the amounts eaten must be 
governed by the energy needs of the 
person. It is advantageous to use the 
whole grain breads and breakfast 
foods because they furnish much more 
of the iron, vitamins, and roughage 
than do the refined cereal products. 
Meat, eggs, cheese, dried beans and 
dried peas are good protein foods and 
it is probably desirable for the aver- 
age person to choose a serving daily 
from two of the groups mentioned. 
Variety is also added to the diet by 
the use of some sweets, fats and plen- 
ty of liquid. 

Besides considering the actual 
foods in the diet there are several 
other factors which affect variety. The 
color, flavor and texture of food may 
add or detract from its delightfulness. 
Meals should contain colorful foods 
well chosen and with interesting va- 
riety of flavor. Texture needs watch- 
ing especially in winter months when 
crisp, succulent foods are not abun- 
dant. Raw cabbage, raw carrots, cel- 
ery, onions and apples are excellent 
foods that add crispness to winter 
meals. 

Care should be taken that foods are 
prepared in a way to prevent loss of 
food value if variety of food material 
is to be retained. Vegetable juices 
are often wasted by discarding water 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Who is the Goat in the Milk Business? 


The Head of the Animal Husbandry Department, at the Annual Joint Meeting of the State Dairymen’s 
and Breeders’ Associations, Reiterates the Concrete Suggestions Which Would Benefit 
Everyone from the Cow to the Consumer 


N A talk before this association at 
its meeting in Syracuse one year 
ago there were presented a num- 

ber of modifications with respect to 
the sale of milk which, it seemed to 
the writer, would tend toward better 
relations between the producers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers of market 
milk and the improvement and sta- 
bilization of the whole market milk 
industry. 

These suggestions seemed 
to arouse much interest at 
the time and considerable 
comment afterward most of 
which was favorable. Nev- 
ertheless, so far as I know 
none of these suggestions 
have been put into practice. 
Perhaps for this reason the 
officers of the association 
have urged me to present 
the matter again and since 
nothing has transpired in 
the meantime to alter my 
views and opinions, I have 
consented to do so. 

At the present time my 
purpose is to make a simple, 
plain re-statement of the 
matters brought forward a 
year ago, leaving out so far 
as possible all arguments 
for or against or objections 
to changes in present prac- 
tices. 

First—The present milk 
fat differential is too low. 
Dealers purchase milk from 
producers according to its 
fat content. A certain base 
price is fixed for milk of 
minimum fat content, al- 
most universally three per 
cent and to this an arbi- 
trary provision or differen- 
tial of four cents is added 
for each one-tenth of one per cent (or 
point) that the milk exceeds three 
per cent in fat content. Thus with 
$3.00 per hundred weight as the base 
price, milk containing 3.1 per cent fat 
would be worth $3.04 per hundred and 
milk containing 4 per cent fat or 
ten points above the minimum would 
be worth $3.40 per hundred. 

It has long been known and fre- 
quently demonstrated that not only is 
the fat the most valuable but the most 
variable constituent of the milk. It 


By H. H. Wing 


So far as the sale of milk is concerned 
the state law should provide 

First—The term milk means the whole, 
fresh, clean, lacteal secretion obtained 
by completely milking one or more 
healthy cows properly fed and kept. 

Second—All milk sold at retail shall 


bear on the bottle cap or on the con- 
tainer a printed statement of the mini- 
mum percentage of fat it contains. 

Third—Within the meaning of this 
paragraph the term milk shall include, 
milk, skimmed milk, and cream as de- 
fined below. 








A recent picture of Professor H. H. Wing, who last 
November judged at the Chilean Livestock Exposition 


Fourth—All milk containing less than 
three per cent of fat shall be called 
skimmed milk and sold as such. 

All milk containing more than three 
per cent of fat and less than ten per cent 
of fat shall be called simply milk. 

All milk containing more than ten per 
cent of fat may be called cream and sold 
as such, 

Fifth—When milk is run through a 
centrifugal separator the two portions 
so separated may be recombined in any 
proportion to make milk or cream of any 
desired standard. 

Sixth—The state law should cease to 
define as “adulterated” such milk con- 
taining less than three per cent of fat 
and twelve per cent of total solids. 








has also been shown that as the fat 
increases the other constituents, not- 
ably the protein, the next most valu- 
ble food constituent also increases. 
The food value and cost of production 
of milk varies closely with its fat con- 
tent. Milk is practically completely 
digestible. Its nutrition value is, 
therefore, approximately its energy 
value, and worked out on this basis 
milk of varying composition 
would show an increase in 
value of six cents for each 
one-tenth of one per cent 
where the base price for 
three per cent milk is $3.00 
per hundred. Another in- 
justice is manifest. The 
four per cent differential is 
applied regardless of the 
base price. If the four 
cents is correct for a base 
price of $3.00 it is too high 
when the base price falls to 
$2.00 and too low when the 
price rises (as we all hope 
it may) to $4.00. 

Moreover, since market 
milk has become so extensive 
a commodity there is a ten- 
dency toward equalization 
in price on all milk prod- 
ucts and more particularly 
as between butter and milk. 

At the present time the 
base price of milk is some- 
what less than $3.00 per 
hundred and the best butter 
is slightly over 50 cents per 
pound. As between three 
per cent and four per cent 
milk there is a difference of 
one pound of fat. This ex- 
tra pound should make 1.2 
pounds of butter worth at 
50 cents per pound, 60 cents, 
whereas if sold as milk at 
$2.85 per hundred with a 4 cent dif- 
ferential it would bring only 40 cents, 
thus showing that the proposed dif- 
ferential of six cents per point corre- 
sponds very closely with present com- 
mercial values. 

With the fat differential too low an 
unfortunate condition is brought 
about. The dealer, knowing that the 
richer the milk is in fat the cheaper 
it is relatively, is constantly pressing 
for milk with a high fat content, 


(Continued on page 143) 
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$10,000,000 to Fight King Corn’s Enemy 






The House of Representatives on January 8 Passed the Purnell Bill which appropriates this sum 


ropean attached to the name of 

an insect that has become a 
menace to our corn crop and that, in 
some parts of the country, is causing 
severe economic losses. This insect, 
the European Corn-borer (Pyrausta 
nubilalis, Hubn) has now spread to 
nearly all parts of New York State; 
although its present infestations are 


O=- again we find the word Eu- 





THE BORERS IN THE STUBBLE 


slight except in two localities—one 
around Lake Erie and the other near 
Schenectady. These two localities, in- 
cidentally, were the first recorded in- 
festations in this state, the Schenec- 
tady infestation being reported in 
1918 and the Buffalo one in 1919. 
From these two areas the corn-borer 
has gradually spread to nearly all 
parts of the state. 

This insect was first brought into 
this country it is thought, in 1909 or 
1910 from Hungary in a shipment of 
broom corn. It was first recorded in 
1917 as doing severe damage to corn 
fields near Boston, Mass., in that 
year. It is not only New York and 
New England that is menaced but also 
we find that in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Ontario, Indiana and Michigan the 
insect has a firm foothold, and now,— 
in the western area, stands at the 
headwaters of the rivers on the hori- 
zon of the world’s greatest corn-belt 
awaiting its chance to jump over and 
start destruction of our two billion 
dollar crop of corn. 

The destructiveness of the corn- 
borer may be studied to the best ad- 
vatage in Kent and Essex Counties, 
Ontario. In this region, corn, up to 
several years ago, was the most profi- 
table crop raised. In 1920 there were 
127,000 acres of corn yielding over 50 
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to wage war on the Corn Borer 
By Donald T. Ries 


bushels to the acre; while in 1926 the 
acreage had been reduced in many 
cases over 25 per cent, to less than 
90,000 acres which yielded not more 
than 10 bushels per acre. It took the 
borer only six years to complete the 
destruction of Canadian corn-fields. 
This destruction started from a slight 
infestation in 1920 that probably orig- 
inated from a shipment of broom corn 
from southeastern Europe to a Cana- 
dian factory. This infestation was 
permitted to propagate freely and un- 
molested and what happened? The 
borers multiplied and in six years de- 
stroyed the corn crop of Ontario! 

The corn-borer is the larvae of a 
small moth that flies at night during 
late June or July. The moth has a 
wingspread of about an inch, its fore- 
wings are yellowish brown with light- 
er colored bands, the hind wings are 
paler. The moths are at large three 
or four weeks and they are able to 
fly at least twenty miles. With strong 
winds they probably are able to drift 
many miles farther. They are also 
capable of alighting upon a body of 
water and taking flight again from 
the surface. 

The moth after mating deposits its 
eggs in clusters of 10—50 on the un- 
dersides of the leaves near the tip of 
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usually near the tip just below the 
tassel, may times causing it to break 
over and giving the farmer the first 
indication of its presence in the field. 

From this point the larva tunnels 
down the interior of the stem, coming 
to the surface occasionally to go over 
a joint instead of through it. It also 
bores into the cob, many times up 
through the shank and out into the 
kernels, going through the center of 
the kernels rather than down between 
the rows as the Corn-ear Worm 
(Heliothis obsoleta) does. The tun- 
neling through the stalk not only 
weakens it causing the stalks to lop 
over onto the ground but it also takes 
a great deal of nutritive material 
away from the ears and in many 
cases only small nubbins will be found 
on the plants, that are of no fodder 
value at all. Finally near the end of 
the season many of the borers will 
work their way into the stubble where 
they spend the winter. Many of the 
borers will also spend the winter 
either in the stalks or in the cobs. 
For this reason all the stalks and ears 
not sent through the ensilage cutter or 
shredded should be destroyed before 
the first of the following May. There 
is but one brood a year in New York 
State. 





—Courtesy American Agriculturist 


This map shows the rate of spread of the European Corn Borer since 1924 


the corn plant. A single female is 
capable of laying from several hun- 
dred to nearly fifteen hundred eggs. 
These eggs hatch in about a week and 
the young larvae, after feeding on th 
undersurface of the leaf for several 
days bore their way into the stalk, 


Corn is the principal food plant and 
thus far about the only plant attacked 
in this state by the borer. Sweet corn 
is usually more heavily infested than 
other types, but in cases of very 
heavy infestation all varieties are at- 
tacked. In areas, such as we find in 
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A. Female corn-borer moths lay about 400 eggs. 
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Winters over as full-grown borer 
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These are laid at dusk in clusters of 


B. The young borers eat their way into all parts of the corn plant, but chiefly the stalk. } 
full-grown before winter, when they are about one inch long; are light brown with dark head and several indistinct lines running 


lengthwise of the body. 
resting, or pupal, stage in June. 
adult form of the corn borer. 
cally the only plant attacked. 


All caterpillars or “‘worms” in corn are not European corn borer. 
feeds chiefly on the silk and the kernels at the tip of the ear. 


The Extension Entomologist, State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York. 


this state, where most of the corn is 
grown for ensilage purposes the dan- 
gers are slight and the ravages of the 
insect may be held to a minimum if 
proper measures are used in check- 
ing it. 

These measures for holding it in 
check are the cutting of stalks as early 
and as low as possible so that a large 
number of the borers will still be in 
the upper parts of the stalk. If this 
crop is used for ensilage all the bor- 
ers in the stalk will be killed by the 
fermentation taking place in the silo. 
The stubble should be carefully and 





are always interest- 

ed, and justly so, in 
anything that will give 
them an opportunity to se- 
cure a better price for 
their eggs. With the ex- 
ception of producing eggs 
of superior size and qual- 
ity, there seems to be no 
other way of increasing 
their value than by main- 
taining a more even pro- 
duction throughout the 
year. The importance of 
this is brought out at once, 
when we glance at the 
price of, eggs in the 
squares on the circle, in 
Figure I. If a line is 
drawn across the circle be- 
ginning with February 1 
and ending August 1 and 
the price of eggs in one 
period is compared with 
the other, a considerable 
difference is noted. This 
is not a new condition, it 
has been in existence ever 
since eggs became a mar- 
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completely plowed under and all the 
stalks and rubbish not used for fod- 
der should be disposed of also by 
either plowing under or burning. The 
late planting of corn will also help to 
a certain extent since it has been 
found that there is a heavier infes- 
tation in early plantings than in later 
plantings. 

Of course all these measures may be 
simmered down and termed clean cul- 
ture. For careful and complete clean- 
ing up of stalk, stubble, rubbish and 
fence rows will do a great deal toward 
holding this pest in check. 


Making a Poultry Farm Pay 


By L. M. Hurd, Poultry Extension Specialist 


MAKING A POULTRY FARM PAY 


DEC JAN 





JULY JUNE 


MONTHS LIGHT IS USED 
MONTHS WET MASH IS USED 
MONTHS TO CULL 

SPRAY FOR MITES 


POULTRY DEPT 


Fig. 1. This Chart Shows Successful Poultry Practices 


15 or 20 on the undersides of corn leaves. 
They pass thru six stages, and usually are 


D, From the pupae comes moths. 
In New York there is but one brood, and corn is practi- 








AVERAGE PRICE OF EGGS BY MONTHS ( THREE yEARS: 1923-25) 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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C. The borers which have wintered in stubble, corn refuse in field or barnyard, or corn ears, change to the 
They remain in this form about twenty days. 
The moths mate and the females lay eggs. 


A moth is the 


The corn ear worm, a common corn pest, does not bore, but 
In case of doubt, send specimens to your County Agricultural Agent or to 


One of the greatest difficulties that 
is being faced with the corn-borer 
problem is the failure of the farmers 
and the general public to realize the 
danger in its first stages, when it 
may still be controlled or at least 
checked. A light infestation can be 
kept in check and prevented from in- 
creasing and causing serious economic 
losses by systematic cooperation of 
not only farmers but everybody in the 
infested area. So let’s mobilize our 
forces and have cooperation to help 
hold this pest in check! 


ket commodity. Twenty 
years ago, or longer, there 
was a greater spread in 
price even than today. 
Modern cold storages and 
more efficient methods have 
helped to reduce this dif- 
ferenceconsiderably. 
Whether jin the future 
still greater improvement 
in management and mar- 
keting will reduce these 
variations, remains to be 
seen. For the present at 
least, every poultrykeeper 
should exert himself to his 
utmost to obtain a maxi- 
mum yield of eggs at all 
seasons of the year. 

The first step in the pro- 
gram is a well-bred flock, 
and a careful system of 
breeding. This is funda- 
mental, for without it no 
poultryman can _ have 
nearly the degree of con- 
tinued success that he 
should have. It matters 
not how skillfully a poor- 
ly bred flock is cared for, 
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the production is bound to be limited 
because of its breeding. 

If a poultryman does not care to 
breed from his own hens, but would 
rather buy chicks each year, then he 


should be exceedingly careful and. 


painstaking of whom he buys. It is 
better to buy from a successful breed- 
er, who has been in business several 
years and has a reputation not only 
as a breeder, but for honesty and re- 
liability as well. 

The time of year for hatching chicks 
is an important factor. Pullets should 
come into laying in the fall before the 
majority of old hens stop producing, 
or before the season of high prices 
have progressed too far. A glance at 
the circle (Fig. 1) shows that April 
15th is the proper time. This allows 
five months for Leghorns and like 
breeds to mature. Usually it is neces- 
sary to start a month earlier with 
heavier breeds. It is better not to 
hatch Leghorn chicks much earlier 
than April, for they are apt to molt 
in the late fall. On the other hand, 
late May and June hatched chicks do 
not come into laying until the season 
of high prices is nearly over. 

Once the chicks are in the brooder 
houses, the next and best test of a 
poultrykeeper is to raise them. Most 
successful poultrymen in New York 
state follow the colony system of 
brooding with coal stoves. Portable 
brooder houses are an advantage for 
the reason that they are easily moved 
to new ground each year thus getting 
away from disease. Two of the most 
serious sources of loss (coccidiosis and 
intestinal worms) can be controlled 
by following a definite system of ro- 
tation and sanitation. 

The tendency in recent years in 
feeding young chickens is toward a 
more simple ration, fed in the easiest 
possible way. Yellow corn, milk (in 
some form) and green food, should be 
included in every well-balanced ra- 
tion. When direct sunlight is not pos- 
sible, cod liver oil should be fed to 
prevent leg weakness or rickets. Most 
poultrymen feed cod liver oil to their 
chicks in the early spring thus mak- 
ing sure of an ample supply of vita- 
min D as well as vitamin A. 

For two or three years the chicks 
on the College farm have been fed 
by the trough system for the first few 
weeks. Shallow troughs containing 
grain are placed in the pens late in 
the afternoon, and remain overnight 
until about eight o’clock the next 
morning, then they are replaced by 
troughs partly filled with mash. This 
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system is much easier than the old 
method of feeding several times a day. 
It is possible, that in time chicks as 
well as hens, may be fed by an all- 
mash method. For two years now, as 
an experiment, fine chickens have been 
grown up to eight weeks of age in the 
laboratory, with only mash and water 
for food. 

The number of high priced eggs a 
poultryman obtains from his pullets, 
depends to a large extent upon the 
prevention of disease, what and how 
he feeds, and the environment he pro- 
vides. When the pullets go into win- 
ter quarters in the early fall, they 
should be well developed, vigorous and 
fat. 

Everything should be done to en- 
courage the pullets to lay, and they 
should be placed in winter quarters 
as fast as their combs and general ap- 
pearances show they are ready. The 
usual practice is to feed scratch grain 
sparingly in the morning, keep dry 
mash before them throughout the day 
and give them all the scratch grain 
they can eat at night. Leafy green 
feed and milk may be fed during the 
day. Five birds out of every hun- 
dred, should be marked and weighed 
regularly, thus checking up on the 
physical condition of the flock. The 
object of the feeder should be to get 
the birds to lay regularly at the rate 
of 50 percent or better through the 
winter months, without going out of 
condition. With the proper ration this 
can generally be accomplished in this 
way; firstly, by adding enough arti- 
ficial light, from September to April, 
so that the birds have a 12- or 13-hour 
day; secondly, by feeding a wet mash, 
after the last feeding of scratch grain 
at night, composed of the dry mash 
moistened with milk or water; thirdly, 
by providing sufficient fresh air for 
good ventilation. 

During the spring months it is not 
difficult to get hens to lay well, owing 
to the lengthening days and the ap- 
proach of warm weather. As _ hot 
weather approaches both pullets and 
hens gradually fall off in production. 

If a wet mash has not already been 
fed, it should be started before the 
production has fallen off too much. At 
first the hens should have all. the wet 
mash they can consume in 15 minutes, 
and it should be fed just before the 
night feeding of grain. Later in the 
season the amount of wet mash and 
the time it is before them, can be in- 
creased. Wet wash feeding as indi- 
cated on the circle (Fig. 1) should be 
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continued until November 1. About 
the first of September, after the days 
are decidedly shorter, the feeding by 
day can again be lengthened by arti- 
ficial light. 

Often times red mites are the cause 
of a decline in egg production. Mites 
are not difficult to control when the 
right material is used as a spray in 
the houses. Carbolineum and crude 
carbolic acid have been used for years 
and are excellent. Generally a thor- 
ough application of one of the above 
remedies last a year. 

In the meantime all hens that fail 
to respond to proper feeding and man- 
agement, should be culled out from 
to time, until October 1st. The feed 
such hens would consume can thus be 
saved. The hens that remain, being 
the highest producers, make the best 
layers and breeders to be kept over for 
another year. When enough culls are 
removed so that one or more sections 
of the poultry house are vacant, the 
earliest matured pullets can then be 
moved in. Thus while the hens are 
still laying undisturbed in one part 
of the house, the pullets can be coaxed 
into production in the other. The aim 
being to get all pullets into full pro- 
duction before the hens stop laying. 
It is poor practice to try and make 
hens lay much after the first of No- 
vember, for they suffer a great deal 
when molting in cold weather, and 
some birds even die of exposure. It is 
also necessary that hens have a rest 
period of about two months between 
laying seasons. 

The circle of the year is now fin- 
ished. Each practice or factor of man- 
agement, is a link in the chain that 
completes the circuit. It should be the 
aim of every poultrykeeper to forge 
a chain with each link sound and true, 
for no chain is stronger than its weak- 
est link. There are dozens of poultry- 
keepers all over the state today, who 
are putting into practice every part 
of what this chart calls for, and are 
ready to say that it pays. 


Editor’s Note.—This past summer we heard 
the author explain the chart on this page to a 
group of Long Island poultrymen attending a 
poultry cost account meeting. The chart is so 
clear and easily understood that we had Mr. 
Hurd prepare the article. The editor seconds 
the author’s statement that poultrymen should 
be careful of whom they buy chicks or hatch- 
ing eggs. One group of Rhode Island Red 
chicks we purchased contained some bantam 
roosters when full-grown and a $100 check to 
a Wyandotte breeder brought us hatching eggs 
we would class as “rejects” on the market. 
Both these breeders were nationally known 
poultrymen. 
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Cause of the Agricultural De- 
pression 
(Continued from page 129) 


Speculation is widely heralded as 
the cause of the agricultural depres- 
sion. Over half of those who operated 
their own farms in 1920 were free 
from mortgage debt, yet these per- 
sons have felt the agricultural de- 
pression to such an extent that when 
foreclosed farms are offered at bar- 
gain prices, neither they nor their 
sons buy additional land. About 





true because nearly all the taxes are 
quickly spent for wages and school 
teachers’ salaries. 

The relation of taxes to wages is 
shown in Figure 1. The taxes are 
from index numbers prepared by 
Kendrick. Taxes have risen almost 
exactly the same as wages. Many 
persons say that the farmer is to 
blame if taxes are high, because they 
are local taxes and within his control. 
It is true the taxes are local, but it 
is not true that the farmers can con- 





FIGURE 2. FARM PRICES OF FOOD IN SURPLUS AREAS, 
RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, AND UNION WAGE RATES, 
1910-14 = 100 
When prices rose, wages rose less rapidly so that farm prices were 
high relative to retail prices. When prices fell, wages and marketing 
costs remained high and farm prices were abnormally low compared 
with retail prices 


one-third of the farms in the United 
States are operated by tenants. Spec- 
ulation in land cannot explain the 
depressed state of these men who 
own no land. 

The total mortgage indebtedness 
on farms operated by owners rose 
from $2,283,000,000 in 1910 to $5,- 
388,000,000 in 1920. This shows an 
increase of $3,105,000,000 in mort- 
gages. The average interest rate was 
6.1 per cent. The average annual 
increase in interest payments was, 
therefore, $189,000,000. This is an 
important sum and for considerable 
numbers of individuals, the debts 
combined with high taxes and low 
prices caused the loss of the life- 
time savings. 

Based on estimates made by the 
Uinted States Department of Agri- 
cutlure for the years 1914 and 1922, 
and on the increase in taxes since 
1922 as shown by Kendrick, the total 
increase in taxes on farm land since 
1914 is about $490,000,000. 

The increase in taxes is much more 
important than the increase in inter- 
est payments. Taxes fall on every- 
one regardless of whether or not he 
is in debt. 

The rate of increase in taxes has 
been almost identical with the in- 
crease in wages. This is inevitably 


trol taxes except to a very limited 
extent. 

Exactly the same relationship oc- 
curred after the Civil War except 
that it was not so extreme. It is the 
inevitable result of financial defla- 
tion in every country no matter when 
or where it is tried. Wages always 
lag when prices fall. Therefore, tax- 
es remain high. 

Very much more important than 
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tails for about $1.70 or 70 per cent 
above the pre-war price. Handling 
charges from the time the product 
leaves the farmer until it reaches the 
consumer are double pre-war so that 
there is only 70 cents left for the 
farmer. This gives him an increase 
of 40 per cent. 

If the farmer recieved prices as 
high above pre-war farm prices as re- 
tail prices are above pre-war retail 
prices, the farmers would now be get- 
ting a cash income of $2,000,000,000 
more than they are now receiving. 

This item which the consumers are 
paying but which the farmers are not 
getting is about ten times as impor- 
tant as the increase in interest pay- 
ments and four times as important as 
the increase in taxes. 


Retail prices are not available for 
all farm products but the type of re- 
lationship is shown for food products 
in Figure 2. For example in 1917, 
food grown on American farms was 
retailing at 56 per cent above pre-war, 
but wages had risen so little that 
handling charges cost little more than 
in the pre-war period. Therefore, 
nearly all the increase in price went 
to farmers. Food as sold by farmers 
in the surplus - producing areas 
brought 91 per cent above pre-war 
prices. By the time deflation occurred, 
handling charges were very high and 
continued so despite deflation. For 
the year 1921, food retailed at 63 per 
cent above pre-war prices. This was 
seven points higher than in 1917. In 
spite of the higher retail prices, far- 
mers received only 28 per cent above 
pre-war prices. 

Some persons have attributed the 
low farm prices to high production. 
Only a limited amount of the low 


— 
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FIGURE 3. RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF INCREASE IN IN- 
TEREST PAYMENTS, INCREASE IN TAXES AND DISPARITY 
BETWEEN FARM AND RETAIL PRICES IN 1924 


Debts and taxes would have been comparatively easy to pay had farm 
prices been in their usual relationship to retail prices 


all other causes combined is the dis- 
parity in the ratios of retail and farm 
prices. 

A product which sold at retail for 
$1.00 before the war and for which 
the farmer received $0.50, now re- 


prices can be thus explained. Supply 
and demand govern retail prices, but 
are not the only factors in farm 
prices. In only one year, have retail 
prices averaged as low as 50 per cent 


(Continued on page 142) 











































































































































































































































































































“EVERY 4-H CLUB GIRL 
HER OWN BEST EXHIBIT” 





A girl in a rural community may 
receive help in home economics even 
though it is not given her in school 
through the junior department of the 
extension service in home economics 
at Cornell University. While their 
older sisters study foods, clothing and 
housing at Cornell, the younger girls 
belonging to the 4-H Clubs learn 
about these subjects in their own 
homes and schools. 

Beginning last September all first 
year workers in 4-H homemaking 
clubs started off alike. The old hard 
question of deciding on a project was 
eliminated. Each club girl started 
with the slogan “Every 4-H Club girl 
her own best exhibit.” This program 
then must consist of a unit in foods, 
clothing and housing. The foods unit 
aims to help the girl in knowing, eat- 
ing and liking all foods that are good 
for her best possible growth and 
health. Her clothing problem is one 
of personal appearance, consisting 
first of haivng a natural lovely color- 
ing, correct posture, right weight for 
her height and age, and a smiling hap- 
py face. With these assets her prob- 
lem of selecting a dress is compara- 
tively simple. 

Environment has a large place in 
her best development, therefore, she 
learns ways of making the home and 
school a more healthful, comfortable 
and beautiful place to live. 

After this first year homemaking 
program, the club girl may select 
either a foods and nutrition program, 
a clothing and health program or a 
home furnishing program. In fact, 
there are programs planned to cover 
six to seven years of club work. 


POTATO CLUB EXHIBITS 
TO BE SHOWN AT ITHACA 





We’re often told to take good heed, 
For kids will follow where we lead; 
But now and then, it must be said, 
Some kid goes piking on ahead. 


First prize in the Smooth Rural 
Class and the Sweepstake Prize for all 
table stock potatoes at the New York 
State Vegetable Growers’ Association 
Show in Buffalo. January 19 and 20 
went to Victor Perkins of Wellsville, 
a junior potato project boy. He won 
over several adult competitors. Vic- 
tor was also first in the junior potato 
exhibit, winning thereby the gold 
medal of the New York State Vege- 
table Growers’ Association. 

Another potato club boy, Allen 
Burgess of Batavia, N. Y., also ex- 
hibited against adults in the open 
class, winning, second on Smooth 
Rurals and second sweepstakes. In 
the junior exhibit he placed third and 
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Mrs. Nancy M. Roman, in Charge of 
Girls’ 4-H Club Program 


received the bronze medal of the Veg- 


etable Growers’ Association. 

The Association’s silver medal was 
won by Billy Fisher of Masonville for 
second place in the junior exhibit. 

Allegany County won possession of 
the silver cup presented by the Chase 
National Bank of New York City. 
Steuben County was second. 

Other counties exhibiting were Del- 
aware, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, 
Oneida, Onondaga, Ontario and Wyo- 
ming. The exhibits from all ten coun- 
ties were shipped to the New York 
State College of Agriculture and will 
be set up there for the benefit of Far- 
mers’ Week visitors. 


According to extension forester 
J. A. Cope, 95 boys planted 92,000 
trees in forest planting projects this 
past year. A total of $216 in prizes 
were awarded during the year. 

The first forest planting demon- 
stration by junior club boys ever to 
be held in United States will be given 
this summer in New York state. Win- 
ners of county fair demonstrations 
will compete at the state fair in the 
fall. 


Ward Winsor, member of the Guil- 
ford calf club and junior dairy im- 
provement association is attending the 
January short course for milk testers 
at the College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca. 





4-H POULTRY JUDGING TEAM 
WINS FIFTH IN NEW YORK 





New York 4-H Club work was rep- 
resented at the Madison Square Gar- 
den poultry judging contest on Janu- 
ary 8th by a team composed of the 
following: Ellsworth Burns, Wyo- 
ming County, Ray Houston, Orange 
County, Leo Chamberlain, Jefferson 
County and Murray Haynes of Che- 
nango County, alternate. Ray Hous- 
ton won distinction by having the 
highest individual score in the con- 
test. The team placed fifth. 


SQUASH AND OAK TREES 
OUGHT TO BE EDUCATED 





Professor Adoniram Berry 

Was master of a seminary. 

To him one day a father came, 

A stripling with him, Jake by name. 

The old man said, “I brung my son 

To have some educatin’ done. 

How long d’you guess it’s goin’ to 
take 

To get book larnin’ into Jake?” 

Professor Berry scratched his head 

And hummed and hawed, and spoke 
and said, 

“Depends on what you want to make 

Of this long-legged fellow Jake. 

To grow a squash one season’s plenty; 

An oak tree barely starts in twenty.” 

That boy is made of squashy stuff 

Who thinks that grade school is 
enough 

And every lad at least should try 

To go four years to some good high. 

Then if his brains are working well 

He ought to know enough to tell 

Just where the voice of duty calls, 

To labor or to college halls. 

He should increase his mental hoard 

All he can possibly afford. 

I do not mean to knock the squash; 

It bears some noble fruits, by gosh. 

I love to see them swelling round 

All up and down my garden ground. 

I loose my belt with happy sighs 

When Hannah coins them into pies. 

No honest gent should e’er repine 

Because God meant him for a vine, 

But where we can, my dear young 
folks, 

Let’s take more time and grow more 
oaks. 


PS: MN. B. 


Let High School acorns ponder well 

The great advantage of Cornell 

A lot of plants have rootlets grounded 

Within the school that Ezra founded 

The oak trees there grow tough and 

stout 

The squashes all are busted out. 

—Bob Adams 


Fifty-two farm mechanics clubs 
average 18 members each. 
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Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, de- 
livered a lecture in Baker Laboratory 
on January 27, 1927, on “Half a Cen- 
tury of Economic Entomology.” Dr. 
Howard did his work at Cornell under 
Professor J. H. Comstock before the 
agricultural work was definitely or- 
ganized into a college. He was as- 
sistant chief in the Bureau of Ento- 
mology of the U. S. D. A. between 


1878 and 1894. In 1894 he became 
chief of the Bureau, and he has held 
that position until the present time. 
He was president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence during 1921. Georgetown con- 
ferred an honorary Ph.D. degree on 
him in 1896 and the University of 
Toronto in 1921. He is a member of 
many scientific societies both at home 
and abroad. Dr. Howard is one of 
our oldest and most distinguished 
alumni. 





“A B” Dann, “T B” 


In the above picture are three Cor- 
nell men that have made good. A. B. 
Dann came from Elmira, T. B. 
Charles from Odessa, and O. B. Kent 
from Casenovia. All were active in 
student affairs in their college days 
and were assistants and instructors in 
the poultry department after gradua- 
tion. All three are married, but we 
cannot say how many children they 
have. 

A. B. Dann ’14 left Cornell to take 
a position of poultry specialist with 
the James Manufacturing Company 
at Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, and he 
now is the vice-president of that 
company. He has taken a very active 
part in the development of many poul- 
try appliances for the modern poultry 
buildings. 





Charles, “O B” Kent 


T. B. Charles 715 left the poultry 
department to accept a similar posi- 
tion of poultry instructor at Penn 
State. He remained there for several 
years, and then he managed his own 
poultry and truck farm at Owego, 
N. Y. The past year he returned to 
Penn State as an assistant professor 
and was superintendent of the pro- 
duction classes at the Sesqui-centen- 
nial at Philadelphia this year. 

O. B. Kent ’13 was an assistant pro- 
fessor at Cornell and had charge of 
the breeding and judging work of the 
department. During that time he 
trained several .successful judging 
teams for the Madison Square Gar- 
den contests. He left Cornell to ac- 
cept a position of poultry expert. of 
the Quaker Oats Company. He is now 





manager of their poultry research 
farm and lives at Libertyville, Ilin- 
ois. He occupies a position of large 
responsibility in the business organ- 
ization of the company. 


708 

L. E. Culver is in partnership with 
L. C. Dunn at West Henrietta, New 
York. 

709 

E. G. McCloskey is with G. Ober 
and Sons Company, dealers in stand- 
ard fertilizers at Baltimore, Md. He 
may be reached addressing mail in 
care of that company. 

"13 
Alexander McTaggart is at Mac- 
Donald College, Quebec, Canada. 
"14 
. Alexander Lurie is connected with 
the floriculture department of the 
University of Michigan at East’ Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 

Dudley Alleman is publicity agent 
for the Boston and Maine railroad at 
Portland, Maine. 

M. C. Wilson, of the office of coop- 
erative extension work in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
was a visitor at the College for a few 
days while conferring with Dr. Ladd 
on extension work. 

"16 

Miss Mildred Gibbs and Arthur R. 
Eldred were married October 20, 
1926, at Gibbsboro, New Jersey. Mr. 
Eldred was one of the outstanding 
student leaders during his college 
days. 

E. D. Rogers is with the Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Company, 121 2nd 
Street, San Francisco, California. 

"7 

B. A. Allan reports little to say 
from Great Barrington, Mass., and 
he says if the cotton goods industry 
continues its plunge, there will prob- 
ably be less to say. 

Marshall Evarts Farnham is living 
on Spring Mill Road, West Cornsho- 
hocken, Pa. . 

T. B. Augur is not employed by the 
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THIS HERD WON A $1,000 AWARD FOR GOOD FEEDING 


zs 





“We fed the right feed liberally” 
And Mr. Schimmelpfenig’s profit went up 43% 


When W. J.Schimmelpfenig got a new man- 
ager for his dairy farm at Marshfield, Wis., 
last March, his herd of 19 Holsteins got a 
new ration. 


Peter Bushman, the new manager, talked 
enthusiastically about Corn Gluten Feed. 
He had fed it for 16 years. So, the next day 
after he came, a load of it arrived at the 
Schimmelpfenig barn. 


The records of the Marshfield Cow Test- 
ing Association take up the story here. 
From April 1 to October 1, 1926, six high 
cows produced 53,732 pounds of milk. 
They ate a grain ration of which 39% was 
Corn Gluten Feed (see ration). 


Compare the two years 


Now look at 1925. 
Five of the same 
cows were in the 
herd. A sixth, the 
high cow of that 
year, is added to 
make a fair com- 
parison. These six 
cows produced 
38,638 pounds of 


orn 
Barley and Oats 


; 1925 
milk. They ate Apr.—Oct. 
ae ae ail Mill 38,638 lbs. 
argely, with sma FOHEOVEr) 9574 23 
amountsofconcen- ae neet 


THE RATION 


Average ration for 6 months of 1926 
Gome Gluten Feed (39%) . 300 Ibs. 


THE RESULT 
(the six cows) 

1926 
Apr.—Oct. 
53,732 lbs. 

$751.36 





trates. “Stump” pasture both years. 


Thirty-nine per cent more milk in 1926; 
43% more profit! For this record, certified 
by the official tester of the association, Mr. 
Schimmelpfenig was awarded first prize of 
$1,000 in the contest conducted by the 
Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
to encourage better feeding. 


Good feed, good feeding 


“We fed the right feed liberally,” says Mr. 
Bushman. 


There is much meaning in those words. 
This herd was not superior in productive 
capacity to thousands of others. It was fed 
Corn Gluten Feed 
liberally — before 
pasture came and 
with pasture. 


In the great dairy 
sections of the 
United States lib- 
eralfeedingofCorn 
Gluten Feed is pay- 
ing high returns. 
Test Corn Gluten 
Feed, for results, in 
your herd. Your 
dealer can supply 
you. 


Increase 
15,094 lbs. 
43% 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


ASSOCIATED CORN PRODUCTS MANUFACTURERS 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Iil. 





city planner’s department of Detroit 
as reported, but is employed in the 
office of L. Glenn Phillips, landscape 
architect, who is retained by the City 
of Detroit as City Planner. 

A. H. Brooks is in business for him- 
self as a landscape architect at Mon- 
roe, N. Y.. 

A. D. Fonda is milk inspector for 
the City of Johnston, N. Y. He lives 
at Fonda, N. Y., where he operates a 
dairy farm. 

H. J. Evans is the representative 
for the Niagara Sprayer Co. in Con- 
necticut and Long Island. 

R. W. -R. Maier is working in the 
library of the University of Michigan. 
His address is Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Ralph C. Parker of Riverhead has 


accepted a position as assistant man- 
ager of the agricultural department 
of the Barrett Company, a large cor- 
poration with offices at 44 Rector St., 
Manhattan. He assumed his new 
duties December 1. Ralph organized 
and was the first manager of the Suf- 
folk County Farm Bureau. Follow- 
ing that he was with the National 
Lime Association for four and one- 
half years, and then he entered the 
bond and real estate business at Riv- 
erhead. His address is 124 Avon 
Place, Amityville, Long Island. 
718 

J. B. Kirkland has changed his ad- 
dress to 3921 Locust Street, Sunny- 
side, Long Island City, New York. He 
is regional secretary of the Interna- 
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tional Federation of Boys’ Club Work- 
ers. 

Bertram Y. Kinzey is chairman of 
the Third District of the Internation- 
al Advertising Association, which 
comprises Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Vrginia, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee. The Association was for- 
merly known as the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. He is 
an extension lecturer on advertising 
and merchandizing at William and 
Mary College and is located at 1232 
Bellevue Avenue, Richmond, Va. 

"19 

Thomas L. Martin is at Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. 

Horace E. Shackelton is sales 
manager in the metropolitan area, 
with headquarters in New York, for 
the Pacific Egg Producers Co-opera- 
tive, Inc. He and his wife (Mary E. 
Moore ’20) have just returned from 
a seven-weeks’ trip to the Pacific 
Coast. They live at 2 Inness Place, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 

William M. Houghton has had quite 
a variety of occupations in the seven 
years since graduation. The first year 
he spent with a shipbuilding corpora- 
tion in Bethlehem, Pa. The next 
couple of years he was with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company in Belgrade, Jugo- 
Slavia. Following that he spent a 
half year with a railroad, and for the 
past three and one-half years he has 
been in a retail grocery business on 
Chestnut Street, Oneonta. 

720 

We saw “Don” Hoagland several 
times during the convention of the 
Agricultural Magazines Association 
last November and he says, “Every 
time I comb my hair I find less of it.” 
We sympathize with you, “Don.” He 
is western advertising representative 
for the Roy Barnhill Co., Inc. “Don” 
got tired of chewing spearmint gum 
and has moved to the other side of the 
Wrigley building in Chicago and now 
chews Juicy Fruit. The Juicy Fruit 
side of the building is 410 North Mich- 
igan Avenue. His home is 1007 Green- 
leaf Street in Chicago. He says that 
Wiley W. Porter ’25 is running a 
grain elevator and coal business at 
Momence, Illinois. 

Ralph Shemin is with the Federa! 
Horticultural Board, Room 308, 45 
Broadway, New York City. 

E. M. Collins is managing the Craig 
Manor Farms at Barneveld, N. Y. He 
is also president and manager of the 
Trenton Feed and Grain Co. with an 
elevator in the same city. 

J. B. Gee is now professor of agri- 
cultural education at the University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. He is 
also line coach of the varsity foot- 
ball squad. 
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R. W. Bell is a specialist in butter 
and dairy by-products and gave a 
number of demonstrations in connec- 
tion with an exhibit at the meeting 
of the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration held in Cleveland, November 
9-12. 


G. A. Spader is in the midst of an- 
other year as an instructor in horti- 
culture in the N. Y. State School of 
Agriculture at Morrisville, N. Y. 


Ralph J. Quackenbush was married 
on January 2, 1926 to Miss Kathryn 
Thomas of Utica, N. Y. They live in 
Des Moines, Iowa, where he is en- 
gaged in sales and advertising work 
for the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company at 3385 West Fifth Street. 


Walker and Dana C. Smith are 
financial correspondents for the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Ameri- 
ca in the Pasadena, Calif., district. 
Their offices are at 208 Pacific South- 
west Building, Pasadena. 


We sure wish to thank G. B. Har- 
rison for both the quantity and qual- 
ity of the former student notes he 
sent us during the past month. We 
hope that every reader will take this 
as a hint to send us some notes about 
himself and his classmates. For four 
and one-half years after graduation 
Galen worked the old homestead farm 
(in the family since 1790) at Lau- 
rens, New York. Then he spent one 
year with the Milford Cow Testing 
Association. Since August he has 
been with the Department of Farms 
and Markets at 421 Triangle Build- 
ing, Rochester, New York. Galen 
writes that he would like to hear from 
all his old classmates and friends. 
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L. C. Kirkland recently bought a 
farm. His address is R. D. 2, Moselle, 
Mississippi. 

James S. Nicholson was married 
on June 2, 1926, to Miss E. Whitacre 
of Pottstown, Pa. They are living at 
R. D. 2, Muncy, Pa., where Nicholson 
is engaged in raising purebred Hol- 
stein cattle. 

William M. Cassin has been with 
the Department of Farm and Markets 
at Rochester for the past three years. 
His present address is 421 Triangle 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Yefim I. Fanaberia is living at 1963 
Mance Street, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 

O. C. Potter is operating a chain 
of restaurants known as the Ship 
Grills in New York City. He says 
that weather affects the food business 
nearly as much as it does farming. 

C. W. Nordgren is a triple threat 
man at Richfield Springs High School. 
“Tubby” successfully teaches agricul- 
ture, science and athletics. 


The Cornell Countryman 
Sara: 


LIVED in Newark, Ohio. 


His folks wanted him to go into 
some business around home. 


Wasn't a thing in the town that he 
wanted to drudge along in. 


Figured that having spent four 
years at college, he didn’t exactly 
cotton to tying himself down to 
“just a job.” 


Neither did he want to go into his 
father’s old business: 


So you see, it was the same old 
story so many of you college fellows 
have to have sooner or later. 


Being a red blooded, two fisted 
kind of a fellow, with lots of pep 
and go, he wanted to get into some- 
thing where he wouldn't have to keep 
all bottled up. 


| 
} 
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| 
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The Secret of How This Graduate 
Made a Five Figure Income 


In Five Years 


Looked around a lot during his 
college days, and finally decided he 
would build some greenhouses and 
grow lettuce and tomatoes. 


From the very start he made money. 


That was 12 or so years ago. 


Now he and his Dad’ have a fine 
residence on top of a hill, and from 
their porch now look down on acres 
and acres of greenhouse-covered fields 
of lettuce and tomatoes. 
i 
a 
ce 


Both of them are having the time 
of their life. 


If Carl Weiant of Newark, Ohio 
can do all this, so can you. 


We'll build you the greenhouses 
and help you in every little detail of 
getting started. 


Write us. Let's get the idea work- 
ing and plans started. 


If interested write to the Manager of our Ser- 
vice Dept., 30 East 42nd St., New York City, 
who will give your letter his personal attention. 


Jord &. Fyurnham@ 





"22 

Miss Margaret Irene Dalziel and 
Louis A. Zehner were married on De- 
cember 29, 1926 at Big Rapids, Michi- 
gan. Zehner was editor of the COUN- 
TRYMAN in 1921-22 and he is now as- 
sistant county agent in Onondaga 
Coutny with headquarters at 415 
Glenwood Avenue, Syracuse, New 
York. 

Faye Vories married Mr. Bailey and 
is living at Virginia Beach, Virginia. 
We wish Faye would drop us a line 
and send us her husband’s first name. 





W. O. Skinner is now bacteriologist 
at Willow Brook Dairy located at Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer C. Odell are 
the proud parents of a baby girl, Mar- 
gery Jean, born September 30, 1926, 
at the Nassau Hospital. Mrs. Odell 
was Gladys Bretch ’24 before her 
marriage. Mr. Odell is manager of 
the Nassau County Farm Bureau. 
Their address is 327 Michel Avenue, 
Mineola, Long Island. 

Last November 30 we met a broth- 
er-in-law of Burton M. Ashley at a 
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Better Every Year 


OWER and labor—the variable fac- 
tors in farm production costs— 
“constitute approximately 60 per cent 


business. 





of the total cost of carrying on the farm 
99% 


American farmers pay close to $3,000,- 
000,000 annually for power—about $500 
per farm, average. 
the price, for its use ‘‘has enabled the 


But it’s cheap at 


agricultural worker to increase his vol- 


Established 
1842 


ume of production nearly three times 


over the average of 75 years ago.’”* 


Farm Tractors 
3 sizes 


Skid Engines 


Steel Threshers 
5 sizes 


Combines 
Prairie 
Hillside 


Silo Fillers 
4 sizes 


Baling Presses 
2 sizes 


Steam Engines 
Road Machinery 


Grand Detour 
Plows 
Harrows 
Cultivators 


worker. 


Because this Company began to sup- 
ply farmers with labor saving power 
and machinery 85 years ago, credit is 
due to Case products for part of that 
three time increase in production per 
Case tractors, threshers and 
combines have enabled many farmers 
to overcome serious handicaps, to cut 
down their production costs, to do more 
work at less expense, to make more 
money. Case machinery is a powerful 
factor in the reorganization that is tak- 
ing place in Agriculture. 

* U.S.D. A. Bulletin No. 1348 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co 


Incorporated 
Dept. B-75 


Racine 


Wisconsin 


NOTE—Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by the 7. I. Case Plow Works Co. 





breakfast banquet at the La Salle Ho- 


tel in Chicago. “Burt” is married 
to Charlotte Dietze ’19. After devel- 
oping a sub-division in Savannah, 
Georgia, “Burt” spent time in Florida 
but now is engaged in real estate 
work in New Orleans. Both “Burt” 
and his wife studied landscape gar- 
dening while at Cornell. 

George Lumsdon ’22, Francis H. 
“Windy” Eyre ’22, “Slick” Slock- 
bower ’23, “Bill” Osness ’23, “Ken” 
MacDonald ’23 and “Sam” Davis ’22 
held an impromptu reunion in New 


York City this fall after one of the 
football games. At this meeting these 
foresters formed a “private” club 
with restricted membership. ‘‘Windy” 
came from Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
the reunion. He is connected with 
the U. S. Forest Service in that city. 
The forestry department of the col- 
lege can put anyone in touch with 
one or all of these graduates. 

Clara N. Loveland is teaching home 
economics in the Roebling School at 
Trenton, N. J., and lives at 14 Mur- 
ray Street. 
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Gertrude Lynahan is on the edi- 
torial staff of the New York World, 
doing signed stories. She covered the 
“women’s side” of the Dempsey-Tun- 
ney fight and also the World Series. 

Edmund A. Perregaux has returned 
to the United States from a tour of 
England, France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. 
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Francis Mavor Malcolm is the su- 
pervising principal of the Shelburne 
School Department, Shelburne, Ver- 
mont. 

William Lucian Davidson is living 
at 419 Walnut Street, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

F. E. Heinsohn has left the Boyce- 
Thompson Institute to take up work 
with the W. P. Burpee Seed Company 
at Philadelphia. 

Joseph Slate is engaged on his 
father’s farm at Oriskany Falls, N. Y., 
and occasionally visits Ithaca. 

Mrs. John S. Staneslow is now liv- 
ing at 53 Melrose Street, Rochester, 
NN. 2. 

Marcus H. Phillips is assistant sec- 
retary of the Orleans County Trust 
Company. His address is 40 West 
Bank Street, Albion, New York. 

Jacob W. Ten Broeck is running a 
fruit farm in Columbia County. 

Ethel Cole is cafeteria supervisor 
at Clifton Springs Sanitarium, Clif- 
ton Springs, New York. 

N. H. Simpson is managing a flow- 
er store in Bronxville, N. Y. He lives 
at 81 Pondfield Road. 

A son, John Foster Coffin, 2nd, was 
born on November 29, at the Memor- 
ial Hospital to Mr. and Mrs. Foster 
M. Coffin of 524 Wyckoff Road. Mrs. 
Coffin was Miss Carolyn P. Slater be- 
fore her marriage. 

"24 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond L. Taylor 
(Francena Meyer) have moved from 
Brooklyn to Forest Hills, Boston, 
Mass. Taylor has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Standard Oil Company 
to enter the Graduate School of Bus- 
sey Institution, Harvard University, 
to work for a D. Sc. degree in ento- 
mology. Mail will reach them if ad- 
dressed in care of C. T. Brues, Bussey 
Institution. 

C. J. Uys is connected with the 
agricultural economics department of 
the government of South Africa. He 
is living in Pretoria, Transvaal Prov- 
ince. 

T. E. Odland, who received a doc- 
tor’s degree here last year, is now 
connected with the plant pathology 
department of the University of West 
Virginia at Morgantown. 

Winifred H. Zimmerman can be 
reached at Box 191, Antigo, Wiscon- 
sin. 
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GETTING THE 
MOST FOR 
THE MONEY 


Getting the most for the 


money is accomplished only This is not an advertisement of a get rich 
quick promoter—it is just to tell you 
that thousands of farmers have increased 
their crops 50% — 100% —and more,— 
pense. This can only be done much more, by spreading Solvay Pulver- 
. ized Limestone. 

Solvay sweetens sour soil, releases all the 
a fertility to hasten crops to full and profit- 

able maturity. It is guaranteed high test, 

non-caustic, furnace dried, and so finely 


WYANDOTTE \MES ground and readily absorbed that it brings 


results the first year. 
CLEANING Write for the Solvay Lime Book! Free! 


PRODUCTS ‘* JA THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 


when a maximum of work is 


done with the least possible ex- 


with quality supplies. 


give maximum cleaning service 

with an economy of time, labor, 

and cleaner, they are used wher- LOCAL DEALERS 
ever the most is wanted for the 

money. 


And no matter what kind of 
cleaning is being done—dairy 
cleaning or the removing of 
grease from auto fenders—no 
matter the kind of cleaning, 
there is a Wyandotte Product HOLSTEINS 
that will do it efficiently and 
economically. The men who own 


them will tell you that 
“Wyandotte” Cleans Clean. 


HOLSTEINS 


Producers of Milk 
Producers of Butterfat 
eGo Producers of Calves 


Dependable in every climate 
Excel as Producers of Cash 


Write for literature 


Sole Mnfrs. 
THE J. B. FORD CO. 


Wyandotte, Michigan “Yhe Extension Service . 


HOLSTEINGSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


520 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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HE sterling quality of Purina Chowsisvig- 
ilantly safeguarded not only by practical 
tests in the field, but in the extensive analytic 
and research laboratories of the Purina Mills. 
Such work requires graduates of colleges 
of recognized standing. Over two hundred 
college men are now on the regular Purina 
payroll—engaged in the various branches 
of our work of helping the farmer lower his 
cost of producing milk, eggs, pork and beef. 


=PURINA MILs = 


ST.LOUIS NASHVILLE BUFFALO E.ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH 













































Frank W. Schubert is living at 320 the Tampa branch of the Southern 





























Broad Street, Oneida, N. Y. Cream and Milk Co. at Tampa, Fla. 
"25 ] 
A. M. Funnell is no longer at the Cause of the Agricultural De- 
University of Florida, but has now pression 








returned to Huntingdon, Long Island. 





(Continued from page 135) 
Allen K. Strong quit selling Henry above pre-war, whereas farm prices 
Ford’s “Crates of Bolts” about four for four years averaged only 26 per 
months ago and is now efficiency ex- cent above pre-war. This discrepancy 
pert in the rug department of the in farm and retail prices amounted to 
R. H. Macy Co. “Al” is living at 530 about $2,000,000,000 per year when 
Riverside Drive, New York City. all farm products are included. 
Charlie Richman is now manager of From 1917 to 1919, the reverse was 
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true. Farm prices were abnormally 
high but the total transfer of wealth 
from city to country at that time was 
only about one-third of the amount 
that has since been transferred from 
farms to the city. It is no wonder 
that the cities have been prosperous 
and that farmers have been de- 
pressed. 

Such disparity always follows fin- 
ancial deflation. It occurred follow- 
ing the Civil War, but in a less de- 
gree. If the farmers of the United 
States were today receiving prices as 
many per cent above pre-war farm 
prices as retail prices are above pre- 
war, the agricultural depression 
would soon be over. 

American agriculture has been cor- 
rectly described as an area of depres- 
sion completely surrounded by pros- 
perity. The prosperity has not been 
in spite of the agricultural depres- 
sion. The agricultural depression 
has been an important cause of the 
city prosperity. Cheap food supplied 
by farmers has enabled the city peo- 
ple to buy large quantities of city- 
made goods. 

Such conditions cannot continue in- 
definitely any more than could the 
conditions of 1917 continue indefinite- 
ly. The declining agricultural pro- 
duction together with the steady in- 
crease in population are bringing 
about an adjustment and will in the 
long run bring a reaction to the op- 
posite extreme. Apparently adjust- 
ment will be reached in a few years, 
unless further deflation occurs. If 
further financial deflation should oc- 
cur, the process will be prolonged and 
the reaction will be more violent. 


Does Your Family Suffer in Win- 
ter Months? 
(Continued from page 130) 
in which they have been cooked. These 
juices contain a high percentage of 
the minerals and vitamins. 

In two months or so homemakers 
will begin to think of gardens. This 
is the time to start plans for a better 
variety of vegetables and fruits for 
the coming twelve months. Make an 
estimate of the amounts needed and 
plan to produce a satisfactory supply. 

During the fall and early winter 
plan to utilize those vegetables and 
fruits which are stored such as tur- 
nips, carrots, rutabagas, squash, 
pumpkin, celery, cabbage, apples and 
pears. In late winter and early spring 
more of the canned vegetables and 
fruits will need to be used. The green 
and leafy vegetables and canned to- 
matoes should be used freely at this 
time because of their special value. 

If the home supply of vegetables 
and fruits has run low this year it 
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should be supplemented by buying 
good brands of these products for the 
family cannot afford to be without the 
essential food materials. 

Anyone desiring to do so may write 
to the College of Home Economics at 
Ithaca for the food selection score 
card, the plan for the day’s meals and 
the vegetable and fruit budget. Any 
or all of these leaflets will be sent free 
upon request and will help the home- 
maker to plan the family meals with 
proper food values, attractiveness, 
and variety the whole year long. 


Who is the Goat in the Milk 
Business? 
(Continued from page 131) 


while the producer, knowing the same 
thing, aims to produce a milk as low 
in fat as is salable. Much of the com- 
plaint and discrimination against low 
testing milk is undoubtedly due to a 
too low fat differential. A higher fat 
differential, on the other hand which 
enhances the price of the richer milk, 
tends to place it in a more equal com- 
petition with the milk of lower test. 

Second—All milk sold at retail 
should bear on the bottle cap or con- 
tainer a printed statement of a mini- 
mum guaranteed percentage of fat. 
Milk is now universally bought from 
the producers by dealers on the basis 
of its fat content even though the dif- 
ferential may not be just. The con- 
sumer, however, has no definite in- 
formation further than it is above the 
“legal standard” and depends for fur- 
ther information on “cream line,” 
“color,” and the salesmanship of the 
dealer. He has, however, a fairly 
clear and firmly fixed notion (which 
is perfectly true) that the richer the 
milk is the better it is and like a prop- 
er purchaser he wants the richest milk 
Eossible at the lowest price possible. 
If he were furnished with exact in- 
formation as to the exact percentage 
of fat in the milk he would be able to 
say whether he would prefer five per 
cent milk at 20 cents per quart, four 
per cent milk at 17 cents, or three per 
cent at 14 cents, as these prices are 
comparable to a six cent wholesale fat 
differential. 

If a definite fat guarantee were re- 
quired it would be perfectly easy to 
enforce and not at all burdensome on 
the distributor, particularly the large 
distributor, to maintain. 

Third—It should be allowable for 
producers and dealers to standardize 
their milk in order to maintain their 
minimum fat guarantee either by the 
addition of cream to milk of low test 
or the removal of cream from milk of 
higher test than their guaranteed 
standard. I am aware that under a 
strict interpretation of the present 
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Little stories of increased profits— 


Here are just a few stories sent us by users of Sulphate of Ammonia. It’s 
worth your while to study them. 


1246 tons of Grapes— 
“T have a 3-acre block of Ives grapes on which I am using about 


% pound of Sulphate of Ammonia per vine. . 


. I harvested 12% 


tons of grapes from the vineyard.”—Mr. C. D. Powell, Ver- 


million, O. 


Can’t grow Apples without it— 


“We cannot grow apples successfully without applying some ni- 
trogenous fertilizer like Sulphate of Ammonia.”—Dr. C. A. 


Bingham, Chardon, O. 


3 times as many Beans— 
“Sulphate of Ammonia seems well adapted to our soils here, 
especially on vine crops, one little experiment showing Sulphate 
of Ammonia alone to produce 3 times as many snap beans, during 


dry weather, than no fertilizer at all. 


crop of lima beans 
Trenton, Fla. 


Also it produced a splendid 


in our garden.”—Mr. Harry E. Wood, 


Indispensable for Cherries 


“ 


.- would not think of trying to grow cherries without the 


help of nitrogen in the form of Sulphate of Ammonia.”—John 


Barr, Traverse City, Mich. 


Find it necessary for the better Raspberries 


“The growers in the Onekama, Michigan, raspberry district find 
it necessary to use about two ounces of Sulphate of Ammonia per 
bush on their raspberries in order to produce berries of the quality 
the market demands.”—C. J. Christensen, Onekama, Mich. 


Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


THE BARRETT COMPANY AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Montgomery, Ala. 


r 
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The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 


Medina, Ohio 
Berkeley, Cal. 


a 
U-3-27 | 





Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 


I am especially interested in.............. 


and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Name 
Address 


| Write name of crops on line above 


ee 





dairy law in this state that this is 
forbidden. But, I am also aware that 
it has been practiced, is being prac- 
ticed, and undoubtedly will continue to 
be practiced for there is no logical 
reason against it. It is entirely legiti- 
mate and so recognized to separate 
three per cent.milk into two products, 
one containing practically no fat and 
the other anywhere from 18 to 40 per 
cent which is called cream. Is it any 
less legitimate to take the same milk 
and separate it as before into skimmed 


milk and another product containing 
four or five or any other desirable 
percentage and call it standardized 
milk or any other name or simply 
milk? Although this matter of stand- 
ardization has received more adverse 
comment than either of the other two 
suggestions made at Syracuse, I still 
believe it the most desirable and most 
important and if it were allowed it 
would do more to put the sale and 
consumption of milk on a satisfactory 
stable basis than anything else. 
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WHEN YOU DECIDE 


Think what you will require of your laundry. Primarily you must 
have high quality work at reasonable rates. Just as important, how- 
ever, is the delivery of laundry when you need it. 


We offer you a liberal credit system. 


We do work of all kinds for everybody, and make daily collec- 
tions and deliveries. 


Our agency is entirely student operated. 


STVDENT 


413 College Ave. Telephone 2023 


zi iin) | LAVNDRY 


D. E. Huntington, ’27 


Manager 





W. S. oe” 28 
t. Mer 


Special Box of 


HIGHLAND LINEN PAPER 
Embossed with Cornell Seal 
Priced at 75c, 85c, and $1.00 


THE HILL DRUG STORE 


ie W. Daniels, Pharmacist. 
528 College Avenue 
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MISS LEAMING WINS FIRST 
PRIZE ON ROCHESTER STAGE 





Second Award in Fruit Meeting Con- 
test Goes to T. E. LaMont 





Miss M. M. 
Leaming carried 
off the first prize 
of forty dollars on 
t h e Rochester 
Stage before the 
New York State 
Horticultural So- 
ciety on January 
18. Her subject 
was “Eve and the 
Apple”; she said 
that it was up to 
woman to tempt 
man to eat apples even as Eve had 
tempted Adam, if the apple surplus is 
to be consumed. She said: “It is the 
woman in the home who determines 
whether apples are to be included or 
left out of the diet.” She urged the 
advertising of apple recipes just as 
the California associations advertise 
the uses of the orange. 

T. E. LaMont ’27 picked up the 
twenty dollars for second place with a 
talk on “Taking 
the Chance Out 
of the Apple Bar- 
rel.” As a future 
fruit grower he 
stated “Competi- 
tion from other 
regions was never 
as keen as today. 
Apple consump- 
tion has steadily 
declined. Never- 
theless, we are 
putting out a 
pack which is a 
disgrace and fin- 
ancial liability to 
western N e w 
York.” He urged 
growers to take 
more interest in 
packing, to form 
a central agency 
and to improve 
and enforce their 
grading laws. 

K. A. Howlett 
28 spoke on “Ten 
Dimes Make a 
Dollar,” stating 
that one should 
not forget that a dollar saved in pro- 
duction is as good as a dollar made in 
some other way. “Spraying Dollars” 
was the subject of E. E. Frane’s talk. 
He told about the spray service and 
how it had saved money for the far- 
mers. 
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STUDENT COMMITTEES FORMED 





The plan of student committees is 
one of the factors which contributes 
towards making Farmers’ Week here 
the outstanding success that it has al- 
ways been, according to Professor 
R. H. Wheeler of extension. In a 


preliminary talk to the recently ap- 
pointed chairmen of committees he 
remarked that the plan in vogue here 
had appealed so favorably to many 
visitors that they had written letters 
remarking on the efficiency of the 
committees and the courtesy shown 
by students. Illinois, Iowa, and Ohio 
have recently instituted plans mod- 
elled on the Cornell system. 

Committee Chairmen Appointed 

The list of chairmen appointed to 
supervise the work of the various 
committees follows. 

General chairman: C. C. House ’27, 
assistants to general chairman: C. F. 
Blewer ’28, and M. Gordon ’28. 

Arrangements: S. W. Warren ’27, 
chairman; C. S. Pringle ’27, assistant 
chairman. 

Attendance: R. L. Zentgraf ’27, 
chairman; R. M. Birge ’28, assistant 
chairman. 

Checking: G. H. Gibson ’28, chair- 
man; E. F. Pease ’29, assistant chair- 
man. 

Guide and Ventilation: W. R. Mac- 
Knight ’27, chairman; K. C. Seager 
28, assistant chairman. 

Information: E. A. Devlin ’27, 
chairman; S. A. Miller ’28, assistant 
chairman. 





THE EASTMAN STAGE CONTESTANTS 


Britt Dalrymple 
Leaming 


News Service: R. E. Zautner ’27, 
chairman; J. Ehrlich ’28, assistant 
chairman. 

Registration: T. E. LaMont ’27, 
chairman; L. E. Griswold ’28, assist- 
ant chairman. 

Rooms: F. D. Baird ’28, chairman; 
GC. G. Messing ’28, assistant chairman. 

The chairmen have each appointed 
from twenty to thirty committeemen 
(and women) who will make up the 
be-ribboned force that does the actual 
work and is instrumental in the 
smooth functioning of the week’s ac- 
tivities. 


Walling 


KERMIS PLAYS TO BE STAGED 
AT ANNUAL FARMERS’ WEEK 





Eastman Stage Speaking Contest Will 
Be Held in Bailey Hall 





Farmers’ Week this year includes 
its two usual student features. The 
Kermis plays will be presented in 
Bailey Hall, Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 11. The three plays, “Wedding 
Clothes,” by Grace Kiner, “Out of the 
Night,” by John Smith and “The 
Maker of Dreams” by Oliphant Down 
are now being rehearsed under the 
direction of Professor A. M. Drum- 
mond. 

The ‘dramatis personae’ for “Out 
of the Night” is as follows: H. G. 
Agle ’27, E. H. Clar ’27, F. G. Daven- 
port ’28, G. L. Godfrey ’28, Miss L. E. 
Griswold ’28, P. D. Harwood ’28, Miss 
S. M. Steeens ’28, W. D. Hamilton ’29; 
with H. L. Hoyt ’27, and Miss F. B. 
Neff ’29 as understudies, and C. S. 
Walz ’28 as coach. This is a thrilling 
robbery scene, in which a modern 
Amazon is the star. 

F. R. Smith ’27, Miss H. M. Ander- 
son ’28, and Miss G. A. Adams ’29 are 
playing in “Wedding Clothes” which 
is an amusing bit of rural comedy. 

Their understud- 
ies are L. R. 
Blanding 27, Miss 
M. L. Gordon ’28, 
and Miss H. W. 
Miner ’29. Miss 
Frances Eagan 
26 is coaching 
this play. - 

“The Maker of 
Dreams,” a fan- 
tastic play deal- 
ing with lovers 
and their dreams, 
is to be presented 
by Miss : : 
Dann ’28, W. D. 
Crofoot "WC and 
R. F. Mapes ’30, 
L. E. Cruikshank 
27, R. O. Frazer 
29, and Miss E. 
J. Lynahan ’30 
are the under- 
studies. 

The other big 
student feature of 
Farmers’ Week 
will _ the East- 

. man Stage contest 
ae on Thursday 
night. This is the eighteenth year of 
the stage which was founded by A. R. 
Eastman to promote leadership in 
rural affairs. 

Speakers and Their Topics Announced 

The list of contestants, their or- 
der of speaking, and their subjects 
are as follows: Miss M. M. Leaming 
27, “The Unwritten Chapter,” C. G. 
Garman ’28, “Can a City-boy Succeed 
in Farming?”; G. F. Britt ’27, “The 
Veiled Opportunity”; W. H. Walling 
27, “Rebirth of the Soil”; F. R. Smith 
27, “Shall I Return to the Farm?”; 
D. M. Dalrymple ’27, “High Time for 
a New Harness.” 
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LARGE AND VARIED PROGRAM 
TO MARK PROFESSORS’ TALKS 





European and American Economic 
Situations to Be Discussed 





Farm management, marketing, and 
economics enthusiasts, what ho! Have 
you seen the line-up for Farmers’ 
Week? It’s a carefully planned well- 
balanced program, given by the spe- 
cialists in the various subjects. 

Professor G. F. Warren is giving a 
series of lectures each day at eleven 
o’clock. The first will be a general sur- 
vey of New York agriculture past, 
present, and future; it will be follow- 
ed by the talks on the present agricul- 
tural depression, adapting agriculture 
to the present coriditions, necessity 
for individual management of farms, 
and some public problems of agricul- 
ture. Professor W. I. Myers is sched- 
uled to give three lectures, principles 
of cooperative marketing as seen in 
Europe and United States, coopera- 
tive marketing in northern Europe, 
and business management in Great 
Britain. Professor M. P. Rasmussen 
will discuss the marketing of New 
York potatoes and vegetables on 
Thursday and Friday at twelve. Pro- 
fessors L. Spencer and H. A. Ross are 
to lecture on milk marketing and 
crop and market reports. 


Farm Accounts Will Be Featured 


In addition to the above the fol- 
lowing problems will receive consid- 
eration, farm credit. by Professor V. 
B. Hart, taxation by Professor M. S. 
Kendrick, investments for farmers by 
Professor F. A. Pearson, and business 
management by Professor M. L. 
Holmes. Throughout the week there 
will be lectures on farm accounts and 
on taking the farm inventory. 

The rural church situation will be 
the subject of several speeches and 
discussions planned by the depart- 
ment of rural social organization for 
Farmers’ Week. One of the principal 
talks will be on the problem of the 
over-churched community by Glenn B. 
Ewell of Rochester. Mr. Ewell is 
chairman of the commission on rural 
work of the New York State Baptist 
Association. The history and prog- 
ress of cooperation among rural 
churches in Massachusetts will be 
presented by K. C. MacArthur, 
rural secretary of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches. Both of these 
talks will be given on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 8. A third speech of outstand- 
ing interest will be given on Wednes- 
day by G. S. Cutton of Cortland on 
the vacation church school movement 
in rural New York. 


Authority on An Hus to Speak 


The an hus department is prepar- 
ing to give a very instructive and com- 
plete series of lectures and demonstra- 
tions during the approaching Farm- 
ers’ Week. Most of the lectures will 
be given by members of the corps of 
instructors but as a special feature 
the department has succeeded in ar- 
ranging to have Dr. C. H. Eckles of 
the University of Minnesota give two 
lectures. 

Dr. Eckles is recognized as one of 
the foremost authorities on the devel- 
opment and care of dairy heifers and 
has chosen as the subject of his first 
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lecture to be given on February 8, 
“Some Newer Considerations in Rear- 
ing Dairy Calves.” This he will fol- 
low on February 9 with a lecture en- 
titled “Developing Dairy Heifers into 
Cows That Will Wear Well and Pro- 
duce Efficiently.” 

This is an unusual opportunity tc 
hear this noted authority speak on 
subjects which are of primary im- 
portance to anyone who is at all in- 
terested in dairy stock. 


MANY CORNELLIANS ATTEND 
HORT. SOCIETY MEETINGS 





The New York Horticultural So- 
ciety held its seventy-second annual 
meeting at Edgerton Park, Rochester, 
January 12-14. Three main subjects 
were discussed, spraying, advertising, 
and packing and marketing. The pro- 
gram was one of the best ever of- 
fered. The speaker’s list included 
many men from the College and the 
Experiment Station. 

The program on Wednesday was 
devoted largely to the problems of 
spraying for control of insects and 
diseases. Thursday morning Presi- 
dent E. W. Mitchell ’09 of Stuyvesant 
Falls turned over his office to J. G. 
Case of Sodus. At this time M. C. 
Burritt ’08 of Hilton was elected first 
vice-president, and Roy McPherson 
was re-elected secretary and treas- 
urer for the coming year. In the af- 
ternoon Dean A. R. Mann told about 
agriculture in Europe and Joseph 
Sicher, chairman of the apple week 
publicity committee for New York 
City, asked the farmers to support 
such work. Then John Gorby, execu- 
tive secretary of Apples for Health, 
Inec., Chicago, made a plea to the 
fruit growers to make this “big man,” 
advertising, work for them the same 
as other industries have done. 


Economic Situation Discussed 


Thursday evening at the annual 
dinner in the Hotel Rochester the ag 
students from the College decided the 
Rochester Stage; the results are an- 
nounced elsewhere in this issue. 

Friday morning, Professor G. P. 
Seoville gave a thorough review of 
the economic situation in the apple 
industry, and other prominent men 
including Berne Pyrke, commissioner 
of the Department of Farms and 
Markets at Albanv, discussed the 
packing and marketing of New York 
state apples. One of the most im- 
portant resolutions passed by the So- 
ciety was that the state law should 
require that the face of a barrel 
should represent the average of the 
apples below it. 

A very important and educational 
part of the meeting was the com- 
mercial fruit exhibit. Forty-four 
barrels were contributed by growers 
and one barrel drawn from grow- 
er’s pack bv disinterested persons, in- 


‘spected and graded by federal in- 


spectors. The result was that nine- 
teen barrels or fortv-four per cent 
fell below grade. The whole pro- 
gram was broadcast over the radio. 


A little learning may be a danger- 
ous thing, but none at all is even more 
dangerous. 
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POULTRYMEN TAKE THIRD 
AT MADISON SQUARE SHOW 





Gold Medal Awarded to E. J. Morti- 


mer for Score in Production 





The Poultry Judging Team brought 
back third honors from the college 
teams’ judging contest at the Madison 
Square Garden Poultry Show. The 
contest took place on January 7. The 
team consisted of Professor G. O. 
Hall, coach, E. J. Mortimer ’28, A. L. 
Lane ’28, C. N. Chamberlin ’27 and 
R. J. Smith ’29, alternate. E. J. Mor- 
timer received a gold medal for the 
highest score in production judging. 
The ranking of the teams was North 
Carolina, first; West Virginia, second; 
Cornell, third; New Jersey, fourth; 
Massachusetts, fifth, and Connecticut, 
sixth. The first five teams received 
silver cups at a banquet held at the 
Times Square Hotel on the same eve- 
ning. ; 


POULTRY SKIT TO BE SHOWN 





“The Way of a Hen” is the title of 
the comedy sketch in four acts that 
will be offered our Farmers’ Week 
visitors on Wednesday at twelve noon 
in the the poultry building. The play 
is an educational gem for all those 
interested in poultry and better poul- 
try methods. It carries the message 
of a lecture with plenty of comedy to 
make it entertaining as well as in- 
structive. 

The chief characters are a dis- 
gruntled poultry keeper, Lett M. Rus- 
sell, and a successful poultryman, 
Phill A. Baskett. Meade Summers 
26, who takes the latter part, is now 
with the educational department of 
the Purina Mills as field specialist, un- 
der whose auspices he is presenting 
this play in Grange halls throughout 
New York state. 


The remodeling of the old heating 
plant for a garage is completed. When 
the heating and lighting systems have 
been installed, it will be ready for 
use. 


POSY PICKERS MEET AND DINE 





On Monday evening, January 10, 
the Cornell University chapter of Pi 
Alpha Xi, the national floricultural 
honorary society, gave a dinner to all 
students in the department and after 
a really good spread a meeting of the 
Cornell Florists’ Club was held. 

The object of the meeting was to 
give those students who had spent 
their Christmas at practical work, an 
opportunity to talk on their recent 
experiences. All the students so em- 
ployed during the holidays gave very 
enthusiastic reports which showed 
that they had been alive and inter- 
ested in this opportunity to learn 
more of the workings of their chosen 
profession. 

Because the firms for which the 
students worked were of many types, 
from the small town flower shop to 
big marketing organizations, a great 
many new, novel, practical, and 
unique ideas were introduced in the 
discussions. 
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HE rectangular shape, so popular in women’s 
wristlets, naturally allows some extra case space. 
In the Gruen Cartouche this extra space has been 
utilized through their oblong-shaped movement to in- 
crease the size and strength of parts, making it 
more rugged and durable. 
Thus the Gruen Cartouche, in a delightful variety 
of designs, at prices from $35 to $350 and up, com- 
bines durability with daintiness. 
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Wisteria Casden 


is worth coming down off 


the Hill 


Why not try our Chicken Shortcake? 


Creamed chicken and waflles are delicious 


or 


Weallles and maple syrup 


Tell us your wants and they will 
be gratified 


Particular Food for Particular People 
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H. V. Miles, 08 


Public Market 


The Place to Buy 
Your Meats 


Wholesale and Retail 















Let us supply your house 
and see how satisfied the 
girls and boys will be with 
the meats served 


WILLIAM KNIGHT 
115-117 N. Aurora St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


































































































































































































































































CAMPUS CHATS 





FARMERS’ WEEK 





February is here again. To many 
February has come to mean Farmers’ 
Week. For the average student on 
the upper campus this is one of the 
most important weeks of the year. It 
is an opportunity to meet the heads 
and professors of nearly every de- 
partment. Perhaps you have heard 
of Professor So-and-so, but have nev- 
er seen or recognized him. This is 
your chance. Go and listen to one of 
his lectures, thereby learning a little 
about the man and his work. The 
specific information you get may be 
small, but the widened acquaintance 
with the departments and their mem- 
bers will give you new pleasures and 
satisfactions, and possibly lead you 
into a new field of study. Better get a 
program at once and plan to attend 
some of the demonstrations and lec- 
tures. 


A SYMPATHETIC SMILE 





The most thankless job on the hill. 
The janitor’s? No, I think not, for 
most of the time he goes his own way 
undisturbed. The instructor’s? No, 
his life is not as bad as some think. 
The student’s? No, certainly not. I 
think it is the librarian’s. A nine- 
hour day, six days a week, with rather 
poor pay is the regular schedule. Add- 
ed to this are the hindrances of in- 
sufficient storage space and unhandy 
arrangements. Then to top this is 
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204 Dryden Road 








You'll Be Delighted 


to look at our showing of newest 
fabrics for this Spring and Summer 
season, and you'll be more de- 
lighted when your choice of the 
several hundred patterns, colors 
and weaves is made up into a 


Beautiful Custom Tailored 
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the thoughtlessness of those using the 
library. Slow service and we are 
peeved; books out and we are sore, 
when in most instances the librarian 
is not at fault. Rarely is there a 
smile or a “thank you” for the cheer- 
ful service given. When a kind word 
or a sympathetic smile can mean so 
much to a public servant, let us make 
an effort to show them in this way 
that we appreciate their work. 


CONCERNING LABS 





In a recent number there appeared 
an editorial plea for coordination of 
lectures and laboratories. After re- 
cent investigations on the ag campus 
we have found laboratories which are 
too long and which require a great 
deal of extra work on the part of the 
students. We suggest that the work 
be planned so that all laboratories 
will close at 4.30. The work should be 
of such a nature and amount that it 
may be well done during the labora- 
tory period. A more rigid checking 
up system could be followed and the 
student held more responsible for his 
laboratory work. Shorter labs would 
enable the students to get out of lab 
at a reasonable hour, they would have 
the feeling that their work was com- 
pleted and not waiting to be finished 
after hours: We are certain that the 
instructors would favor this plan, for 
it would mean more time to continue 
in research and more time to devote 
to other things. 


I am a friend to a man when I can 
think aloud in his presence.—Emerson 









PETRILLOSE BROS. 


Dry Cleaners and Pressers 


Dial 7744 


STRAND 


February 3 to 5 


Battling Butler 


Blonde and Brunette 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 





A few words of encouragement from 
an “ole timer”! Would you ever guess 
that he’s none other than “Howie” 
Beers who has left us for a year to 
liven things up in McConnellsville? 





“By jing! The ags are getting 
spirit, or something most almighty 
near it,” said a grad of some years 
back—his dour face began to crack, 
his eyes became unwonted bright with 
something like a dim dream light, as, 
wiping off his work-world frown he 
laid his college paper down and lost 
himself in meditation on college life 
ere graduation. Right gala days 
those days had been, for they were 
days of joy and gin; of cigarettes and 
baggy pants, of cut and caper, song 
and dance; there were some sports ex- 
ceeding mild and several more con- 
ceded wild. “But in those days,” our 
grad reflected, “There was one thing 
that all rejected, and that was spirit, 
aggie pep; for ‘deadness’ was the ag- 
gie’s ‘rep.’ Why, ‘barnyard balls’ and 
‘barbecues’ that seem to be the burn- 
ing fuse that sets the campus off to- 
day had not been heard of ‘out our 
way’ ”.—The grad rose up and dumped 
his pipe, and spoke aloud this mes- 
sage ripe, “Go right ahead, you bloom- 
in’ blokes; you’ve got your hub, now 
set the spokes; you needn’t think the 
battle’s won; your job is only partly 
done, so keep on building aggie spirit, 
and you won’t fail, friends, never fear 
it!” 


Wise Guy 
nd 


Keith Vaudeville 





February 6 to 9 
Buster Keaton 
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Coming 


Adolph Menjou 


in 
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DOMECONERS AND ROUND-UP 
CLUB ARE TO FEED FARMERS 








Omicron Nu, one of the honorary 
societies in home economics, will run 
a candy -counter during Farmers’ 
Week in the main hall of the Home 
Economics Building. Homemade candy 
will be on sale at the counter from 
nine to five each day. Last year over 
three hundred pounds of candy were 
sold during the week. 

Sedowa, the other senior honorary 
society in home economics, will do 
its part to relieve the congestion at 
the campus eating places during Far- 
mers’ Week, by running a lunch coun- 
ter in the an hus building that week. 
The Round-Up Club will help the 
girls to make this counter one of the 
most popular on the campus. Last 
year this counter was a great incen- 
tive to the farmers for attending lec- 
tures in the an hus building. 

With the cooperation of the hotel 
management students, members of the 
Home Economics Club will have 
charge of the lunch counter to be es- 
tablished in the basement of Roberts 
Hall during Farmers’ Week. The 
lunch counter has become a regular 
part of the Farmers’ Week program 
from year to year, feeding hundreds 
of people and helping to relieve the 
congestion at the University’s more 
permanent eating places. 


KERMIS COMMITTEES CHOSEN 





The following women from the Col- 
lege of Home Economics have been 
appointed to serve on committees for 
the Kermis plays: 

Tickets, Mildred Gordon ’28, Grace 
Ware ’27; Properties, Clarice Cook- 
ingham ’27, Mildred Rosenberry ’28, 
Emma Gosman ’28; Programs, Mary 
Chapin ’27, Laura Griswold ’28; Cos- 
tumes, Muriel Lamb ’27, Christine 
Talmadge ’29; Publicity Manager, 
Norma Wright ’27; Assistant Public- 
ity Manager, Corrine Messing ’28. 


WILT THOU? THEY “WILTED” 





The engagement of Ruth J. Scott, 
who is a graduate of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia, ’22, to Charles H. 
Newman ’13 was announced in No- 
vember. Miss Scott is an Assistant 
Professor in the clothing department 
of the Collere of Home Economics, 
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Domecon D oings 





Norma Wright, Editor 


Laura Griswold, Associate Editor 


and Mr. Newman is in the law firm of 
Newman & Newman, with offices in 
the Savings Bank Building here in 
Ithaca. 

The engagement of Gertrude 
Mathewson ’23 to Albert R. Nolin ’21 
was announced on January 3. Miss 
Mathewson is in charge of the publi- 
cations and information service of the 
College of Home Economics. 


ALPHABET OF FOOD SLOGANS 





(By Helen E. Coldwell ’30—Foods I) 

A—Appetizing arrangement and aro- 
mas aid appreciation. 

B—Balanced breakfasts benefit the 
body. 

C—Carrots contain cellulose, causing 
clear complexions. 

D—Dentists and doctors despise de- 
vouring desserts daily. 

E—FEating eggs extends energy and 
efficiency. 

F—Fats found in familiar foods foil 
fatigue. 

G—Good garnishing gives glee. 

H—Healthful habits heighten happi- 

; ness, 

I—Iron is important. 

J—Jam and jelly give joy to juveniles. 

K—Kale and kohlrabi are kinds of 
cabbage. 

L—Lavish luncheons lend laziness to 
ladies. 

M—Menus with much mineral and 
milk make marrow and muscle 
for mankind. 

N—Never neglect necessary nutrition. 

O—Omit overeating to obviate odious 
obesity. 

P—Potatoes, peas, pineapples, pears 
and peaches are particularly 
palatable to plenty of people. 

Q and R—Right quality and quanti- 
ties receive quick recommen- 
dation. 

Salads with savory seasonings se- 
cure smiles, signifying sincere 
satisfaction. 

T—Tarts, tea and trout tantalize the 
tongue with their toothsome 
tastes. 

U and V—tUtilize valuable verdant 
vegetables for useful vitamins. 

W, X, Y and Z—Whole wheat ex- 
tends youth zealously. 


Ss 





Aggie Freshman—“I have never 
kissed a girlk Er—May I kiss you?” 
Home Ec. Student—“What do you 
think I am? An agricultural experi- 
ment station?”’—Oregon Countryman 





NOTED WOMEN ARE TO SPEAK 
HERE DURING FARMERS’ WEEK 





The College of Home Economics is 
planning to have several well-known 
speakers address the students and 
guests at the college during Farmers’ 
Week. Among these are Dr. Louise 
Stanley, chief of the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics, and Mrs. 
Mabel Willibrandt, assistant attorney 
general of the United States. Also, 
Dr. Amy L. Daniels, in charge of nu- 
trition of children at Iowa child wel- 
fare research station, will speak on 
food in relation to susceptibility to 
colds and to the development of bones 
and teeth, and also on safe milk for 
children. Mrs. Lillian Gilbreath, effi- 
ciency expert, who spoke here last 
spring, will speak on household engi- 
neering. 





Olive Kineny ’27 and Helen Paine 
’27 have been chosen as our next 
term representatives to attend the 
Merrill-Palmer School at Detroit, 
Michigan. This honor, given each 
term to two students from the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, has as its 
basis scholarship and leadership in ex- 
tra-curricular activities. 

Ruth Matz ’27 and Grace Ware ’27 
have been at Merrill Palmer this term, 
and will return in February to com- 
plete their work at Cornell. 


FROSH DISCUSS VOCATIONS 





Home economics freshmen are hav- 
ing a chance to find out their oppor- 
tunities in professional fields through 
group conferences with different mem- 
bers of the home economics staff. 
Whether they plan to teach clothing 
or to demonstrate washing machines, 
to run cafeterias or to write for mag- 
azines, the possibilities for getting po- 
sitions and the courses which give the 
best training for the different types 
of work are being outlined as part of 
the orientation course required in the 
freshmen year. Students are joining 
the group in which their special inter- 
est lies, or if that is not yet decided, 
are joining more than one group. The 
aim of the discussions is to give the 
freshmen a bird’s-eye view of what 
they can look forward to after grad- 
uation and to help them plan a course 
of study of greatest value to them. 
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For the 
Disciples 


PROFESSORS ENTERTAIN AT 
CLUB NEW YEAR’S PARTY 


“Waiter, I say waiter, another 
glass of cider please.” There sure 
was plenty of service at the New 
Year’s party of the Forestry Club 
which was held on January 6. Not 
only was there plenty of service, but 
there was also plenty of good eats. 
Neither quality nor quantity was lack- 
‘ing. It was rumored around that 
there was enough cider left over to 
supply the foresters in the Botany 13 
section held the following day in Fer- 
now Hall, though no one seems to 
know how true this is. 

Credit is due to Professor “Sammy” 
Spring who had charge of the enter- 
tainment which was put on by the 
faculty. It is the concensus of opin- 
ion that he would make an excellent 
stage manager as well as a good sing- 
er. He would have to share honors 
with “Chief” Hosmer, however, when 
the singing starts. The Club discov- 
ered that we had more musical talent 
in the faculty than was supposed as 
Professor Recknagel stepped up and 
tackled the piano. The piano as well 
as the meeting was nearly broken up 
with a demonstration of axmanship, 
but fortunately no one was hurt. 

The party ended with a few songs 
and a guitar solo. Those present are 
looking forward to another party and 
want to make our New Year’s party a 
semi-annual affair. 


Cafeteria Not to Be Run This Year 


The foresters have decided that 
there will be no lunchroom conducted 
in the Club rooms during Farmers’ 
Week. In the past a popular cafe- 
teria has been run, but with the ex- 
ception of the first year the Club has 
had to make up a deficit. Naturally 
enough the poor foresters object to 
paying people to eat at their cafeteria. 





USEFUL LARCH IS DEVELOPED 





A larch which comes from Europe 
and which is a close relative to our 
native tamarack grows naturally on 
uplands rather than in swamps. This 
tree should be considered for refores- 
tation purposes, according to Profes- 
sor J. A. Cope. 

It was formerly thought that larch 
could be planted only in the fall be- 
* cause its leaves start early and are 
damaged considerably in shipping and 
in handling when they are planted. 
Recent practice, however, indicates 
that it may be planted in the spring 
provided that it is not planted too 
late. 









This tree is especially good for 
posts and poles. This is in its favor, 
because the locust and chestnut have 
been seriously depleted and because 
the larch has no serious pest. 

The tree grows rapidly and usually 
grows straight with no tendency to 
fork or crook. In the Cornell wood- 
lot, trees fourteen years old produce 
two posts, each seven feet long. The 
posts last about as well as chestnut 
when set in the ground, and the tree 
itself thrives in thin, poor soils. 


PROFESSOR HOSMER HONORED 





Professor ‘Chief’? Hosmer has been 
reappointed one of the members of 
the Northeastern Forest Research 
Council for a four-year term. This 
council acts as an advisory board for 
the Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station at Amherst, Massachusetts. 
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Maybe it is a little bit previous, but 
how about our crew this year? “The 
early bird gets the worm” and the for- 
esters will have to get an early start 
to beat these aggies this year. Two of 
our best men of last year have left 
so there ought to be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for some of these lumberjack 
frosh to row in the inter-college races 
this spring. The machines in the Old 
Armory are ready as soon as we want 
to use them. 


The forestry department has re- 
cently made a step forward in the 
line of extension service especially for 
the campus publications. The facul- 
ty at a recent meeting appointed Pro- 
fessor Guise as official news collector 
and dispenser. In the future when a 
person wants to get the latest gossip 
of the department, for local use only, 
Professor Guise will have it, for all 
the others will report their bits of 
news to him. The COUNTRYMAN com- 
pets especially will appreciate this 
step forward. 


The Forestry Club will hold its an- 
nual election of officers as soon as reg- 
istration for the second term is over. 
All Club members should be thinking 
about this and be ready to vote when 
the time comes. 
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FORESTRY TO HAVE WOODLOT 
DISPLAY FOR FARMERS’ WEEK 





The program of Farmers’ Week for 
the forestry department will be cen- 
tered around the farm woodlot. In- 
asmuch as the snow will prevent prac- 
tical demonstration in the woods, a 
small part of the woodlot will be 
transferred to the campus, and set 
up in room 118, Fernow Hall. A 
painted back-drop with a woodland 
scene will add picturesqueness to the 
trunks of the trees, which will be 
grouped as naturally as possible. An 
old fence with a corner of weeds fin- 
ishes the group. 

The program includes talks by Pro- 
fessor R. S. Hosmer on “Status and 
Importance of the Woodlot Crops in 
the Farm Layout.” Professor J. 
Bentley will speak on “Checking Up 
on the Woodlot,” Professor C. 
Guise on “Important Species of New 
York State Woodlots and Their Rela- 
tive Growth Rates,’”’ Professor A. B. 
Recknagel on “Uses and Markets of 
Woodlot Crops,” Professor J. A. Cope 
on “Woodlot Protection, and the 
Woodlot Improvement Project,” and 
Professor J. N. Spaeth on “Cutting 
for a Constant Crop.” 


GRADS WILL TOUR EUROPE 





Two of our grad students, A. H. 
Wilkins and S. C. Teng, are planning 
to tour the forests of Germany, Hol- 
land, and France with Dr. Schenck of 
the University of Maine. They will 
spend some time in the Black Forests 
of Germany studying the methods of 
silviculture and management in vogue 
there. The tour will last from six 
weeks to two months, starting some 
time in February. 


SPRING LEAVES FOR TERM 





Professor 8. N. Spring will be on 
sabbatic leave for one term beginning 
this February. He will sail late in 
the month for Europe to study certain 
of the specially managed forests in 
Italy, France and Germany. He also 
expects to visit certain important Eu- 
ropean forestry schools and study 
their methods of instruction. He will 
return in time for summer camp. 


For such eager applicants for sum- 
mer jobs as may besiege the profes- 
sors now, an ultimatum has been is- 
sued. No requests for summer jobs 
will be granted until the requisitions 
come from the National Forests. Pro- 
fessor Recknagel is chairman of the 
summer employment committee. 
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The Cornell Countryman wishes to 
do four things: namely; publish inter- 
esting alumni notes, furnish campus 
news, present the latest agricultural 
information, and to stimulate boys 
and girls to seek tho aid of their state 
colleges, so they might lead a fuller 
and finer life. 
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ach year more and more graduates of the 
greater agriculturalcollegesare graspingan 
opportunity—the opportunity to grow witha 
huge institution devoted to producing rations 
that lower the farmer’s cost of production. 
Specially trained men are needed in many de- 
partments. We havea book telling you a- 
bout this unusualopportunity. Will you drop 
us a line, telling us that we may mail you a 
complimentary copy of “Grow with Purina?” 
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CALICO AND SUSPENDERS 


The Second Annual Barnyard Ball will be held on April 
Fool’s Eve. The success and popularity which this affair 
enjoyed last year has stimulated the committee to make 
this year’s Ball even more acceptable. It is the only col- 
lege social function at which the faculty and students of 
the whole University are welcomed since one of its aims 
is to prove to the University public that domcon girls 
and Ag boys can live up to the popular notion and can 
wear calico and suspenders as easily as they do wear even- 
ing gowns and tuxedos at the Prom. 


AN ENDOWMENT—A PRECEDENT 


The endowment of a research professorship in forest 
soils was announced recently. This gift of the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust is the first endowed chair in 
the history of the College of Agriculture and one of few 
endowments for agriculture at any of the state colleges or 
universities in the United States. It was made possible 
through the foresight and generosity of the founder and 
the trustee of the trust. It is a most significant contribution 
to forestry in America. Cornellians are particularly grate- 
ful that Cornell is the recipient of the grant. 

Charles Lathrop Pack has made other large gifts for 
the promotion and support of education in forestry. An- 
nouncement was made recently concerning the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest, a twenty-five hundred 
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acre tract of white pine land on the main Adirondack 
highway near Lake George; and he has given land or 
endowments to other American forestry schools, includ- 
ing the New York State College of Forestry, the Yale 
Forest School, and the University of Washington. Under 
his direction the American Tree Association has distrib- 
uted more than a million copies of the Forest Primer, 
which is a summary of American forest problems. 

The endowment of the professorship at Cornell opens 
a new and vital phase of forest research, one that is es- 
sential to a comprehensive, scientific development of for- 
estry. And equally significant to us is that it points out 
the growing need for endowments in the Ag College. 


“MORE POETRY THAN TRUTH” 


E. H. Palmer sent us the following poem clipped from 
the San Francisco Examiner. He underlines “They never 
have to be concerned when prices fall;’”) and comments 
upon it by asking, “Isn’t this humor?” The sub-title might 
well read “More Poetry Than Truth” were it for the fact 
that the author in a pitying mood added the last three sar- 
castic lines. Certainly, for anyone earning their keep “by 
the sweat of their brow” it is “More Poetry Than Truth.” 


HOW LUCKY THEY ARE 
More Truth Than Poetry 


By S. E. Kiser 


“They are by far the happiest who 
Must work,” he said; 

The wants he had were very few; 
He looked well-fed. 

“God’s favored are the ones who wield 
With willing hands 

The tools with which to till the field ; 

To their glad vision are revealed 
The fairest lands. 


“The most serene and free are they 
Who live by toil, 

Who swing the sledge day after day 
Or plough the soil. 

When morning comes they calmly rise, 
With sinews strong, 

And hasten to the work that lies 

Awaiting them ’neath sunny skies, 
Where little’s wrong. 


“They never have to be concerned 
When prices fall; 

They have no lessons to be learned— 
No, none at all; 

No social obligations keep 
Them moving fast; 

The clothing that they wear is cheap; 

They work, and then go home to sleep, 
Their troubles past. 


“But hard responsibilities 
I have to bear; 
I never know a moment’s ease 
Or lack of care; 
I have to guard my wealth; I play 
A dismal part—” 
Poor chap! I had to run away; 
His sad condition spoiled my day— 
He broke my heart. 





